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oouer or Later _— 


. . . . happiness is shattered by the swift strokes of misfortune. 








For adversity comes to us all. {Its effects, however, can be offset 
by insurance, which protects you from loss—whether caused by 
fire, burglary, or accident—and in the end, provides financial security 


for your dependents. An enquiry entails no obligation. 
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ONTEMPORARY 


casting rather a shadow on 


history is 
A 


the gaiety of the recognised 


European resorts. 


Those faced with the problem 


of where else to go to escape 
the prospect of the wet Winter 
forecast might well break new 


ground by visiting South Africa. 


there need not make 


A trip 


excessive demands on time or 


pocket; and when you return 
Winter will be a happy memory 


of warmth and new experiences. 


Deseriptive brochures ana other 
particulars may be obtained from 
the Travel Bureau, South Africa 
House, London, W.C.2, or the 


principal Travel Agencies. 
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WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY. 
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BETTY, aged 6, a motherless little girl whose tather nas 
done his utmost to care for his two children, but the strain 
was too much. He had a mental breakdown and is now 
in an asylum. Betty and her sister are now in the | 
Society’s care. | 


5/- WILL PROVIDE FOOD FOR A DESTITUTE 
CHILD FOR ONE WEEK. 





OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11. | 
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TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 


Australia—land of the very old and the very new—of 
vast solitudes and of humming modern cities! Who 
would not respond to the fascination of such strangely 
dramatic contrasts? Who would not expand in this 
atmosphere of enterprise, novelty and optimism—among 
these friendly people—in surroundings as unexpected as 
they are delightful—in a country that promises some 
new and exciting experience each moment of the day, 
and yet is **home "’—a British Continent in the Pacific. 

ROUND VOYAGE AND [50th ANNIVERSARY 

TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. Ist Class: £155 

& £165. Tourist: Two-berth cabin from £73. 10.0 


Four-berth cabin from £67.10.0. Tourist B: From £69. 
Ask for “AUSTRALIAN SCRAPBOOK.” 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers: Anderson Green & Co., Ltd., 5, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, €E.C.3. West End Offices: 14, Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1, and 1, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. Telephones: 


Mansion House 3456. Whitehall 6981. Temple Bar 2258. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


TALY, who, having pledged herself to non-intervention 
in Spain, has admitted officially that she has 40,009 
widiers serving there, cannot complain if any conciliatory 
proposal made by her is subjected to a studiously rigorous 
smutiny. Common prudence requires that the statement 
made by Count Grandi to the Non-Intervention Committee 
on Wednesday should be considered in that light. Mr. Eden 
rightly welcomed it as a notable step forward. Italy 
is prepared now to agree to an immediate investigation into 
the number of foreigners fighting on both sides in Spain, 
to the immediate “ token ” withdrawal of an equal number 
from each side and to a postponement of the grant of belligerent 
nights ull “substantial progress ” has been made with the 
man task of withdrawing all foreigners. This is substantially 
ite British plan of last July, and on the face of it the Italian 
proposal must commend itself both to Britain and France. 
Itmust be observed, none the less, that General Franco’s 
assent to the plan is considered necessary, and he may have 
many motives for withholding it; that Italy has not agreed 
» abandon the claim made by Count Grandi on Tuesday 
tat the main withdrawal shall be in equal numbers from 
uch side (which would leave a large balance with General 
Franco when all the Government foreigners had gone) ; 
aud that the plan provides plenty of opportunity for wasting 
ume, pending a final Franco offensive, unless Britain and 
‘tance are ruthless in vetoing delays. Altogether the new 
um of events is to be hailed with relief, but hardly yet with 
cathusiasm. 
* x * * 

The War in China 

Japan’s campaign in China is said to depend on the belief 


that her sweeping successes in the North will destroy the 
pint of resistance in the Chinese at Shanghai. This object 


8s not yet been attained, both because at Shanghai, despite 
to resist stubbornly, 


heavy losses, the Chinese continue 


and because even in North China Japan’s advance is not 
without reverses. The Chinese this week lost 1,400 men 
in one day’s fighting at Shanghai, but the heavy losses involved 
inflict greater damage on the Japanese than on them, as 
the Chinese are in a position to call immediately on reinforce- 
ments. The Japanese cannot; and for this reason their 
offensive is reported to have been postponed, until reinforce- 
ments arrive. It is stated that 3,000 fresh troops were 
landed on Tuesday. In the North, the Japanese armies 
have advanced 130 miles during the last week. They 
command the whole of the Suiyuan railway and are advancing 
rapidly down the Peking-Hankow railway. But in Shansi, 
50 miles north of the capital, 40,000 Japanese are reported 
to have been cut off by the Communist 8th route army ; 
and in Shantung the Provincial armies are preparing to 
resist. The Japanese now appear to be confining bombing 
attacks to purely military objectives ; it is possible that foreign 
protests against indiscriminate attacks on civilians have already 
had their effect. 


* * * x 


The Nine-Power Conference 

Conferences require preliminaries, but in view of the 
urgent need for rapid action, and the fact that an appeal to 
the nine signatories of the Washington Treaty of 1922 was 
decided on as long ago as October 6th, the convocation of the 
conference for October 30th is certainly not premature. 
Whether Japan and Italy will decide to be present in Brussels 
on that day is still uncertain; they appear to stand or fall 
together out of a common hostility to democracy, for it is 
not easy to see what other bond unites them. But the 
United States, the British Dominions and France will be 
there, and their influence, if they choose to exert it, will be 
considerable. Mr. Roosevelt has declared formally that 
America goes into the conference completely uncommitted, 
but his “ quarantine”? speech, which Senator Pittman, 
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Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has re-emphasised, has undeniably raised certain expectations. 
One obvious danger the conference must avoid at all costs. 
Japan, held at Shanghai, has come very near attaining her 
apparent objectives in the north. The clear line for her or 
her apologists is the conclusion of peace on a basis which 
would leave her in possession of her conquests, or at the least 
sever most of northern China from Nanking, and put it under 
one or more of those “ peace commissions ” which so regu- 
larly form a transparent synonym for Japanese overlordship. 
The conference should have read to it at the opening of every 
session the clause in which Japan and the other signatories 
of the 1922 treaty solemnly pledge themselves “ to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence and the territorial integrity 
of China.” 
* * x * 
Republican Offensive 
The end of last week saw the opening of the long-awaited 
Republican offensive on the Aragon front, and the Nationalist 
forces, after severe fighting, have been driven back in the 
neighbourhood of Saragossa, which is an important centre 
for the manufacture of war material. The Government 
argue that they owe their opportunity to the stubborn 
opposition of the Asturians, who have held up the Nationalists 
in the north. From another point of view, however, the 
offensive appears to have come too late. Delivered earlier 
it might either have saved the Basques and the Asturians 
by forcing General Franco to divert his troops, or have 
effected a break-through while they were still occupied in 
the north. At present, with the Nationalists at the gates of 
Gijon, whose fall seems to be inevitable, General Franco 
appears to be in a position to check the Republican attack. 
Indeed, with the international situation encouraging him to 
deliver a decisive blow before there is any change to his 
disadvantage, it is probable that the Government will again 
be thrown upon the defensive. The Government’s projected 
move from Valencia has not yet taken place; Dr. Negrin’s 
broadcast last Saturday was suddenly cancelled, but he is 
expected to announce the decision before the end of this week. 
* *« * * 
Japan’s Finances 
In the Financial Supplement which forms part of this 
issue of The Spectator Viscount Kano, London manager 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, gives reasons for confidence 
in Japan’s economic and financial situation. He has none 
the less felt himself bound to warn his countrymen against 
the disastrous possibilities of the present crisis. In an 
interview with the newspaper Asahi, he emphasised the 
unfortunate effects of her action in China on her financial 
relations with Great Britain, and pointed out that to maintain 
her position on the money markets and retain her foreign 
trade was as essential to her as victory in the war. But 
the war has already had an effect on her foreign trade, imposing 
the necessity of strictly limiting some imports, such as 
cotton, and certain exports; in August her adverse trade 
balance rose to 747,848,000 yen as against 213,689,000 yen 
in the same month of last year. Viscount Kano’s warning 
may lead many to ask whether Japan’s guilt is not shared 
by those who finance and trade with her. As a great com- 
mercial nation, Japan is especially dependent on the goodwill 
of other countries, for loans, markets, and materials; the 
loss of that goodwill would mean nothing short of disaster 
for her. Anything like an official boycott must wait on the 
outcome of the Nine Power Conference, but every individual 
in every country who condemns Japan’s actions can refuse to 
purchase knowingly any Japanese goods. 
* * * * 
Desperate Remedies 
Signor Mussolini expects to raise {65,000,000 by the 
10 per cent. levy on the capital of joint stock undertakings, 
and the new taxes which were announced this week; the 
levy, to be paid in 15 instalments by 1940, will be applied 









to balancing the Budget. _Italy’s finances have been 
in mystery since the beginning of the Abyssinian cam 
all that is known is that they are hopelessly unbalan 
the cost of the Abyssinian war (estimated at £15 
of intervention in Spain, and of military Preparations 
normal financial resources are exhausted; byt Whe : 
perhaps even more serious, the money to be raised “ep 
desperate method is needed to pay for enterprises 
which no return can be expected ; Abyssinia will be prod 
if ever, only at the cost of heavy capital investment Rey 
is difficult to see that Italy has any sufficient resources athe 
command. The Italian people are paying heavily for, oa 
directed purely at military prestige ; prestige jg the . 
return it can give. Since one half of the levy can jy e 
by the issue of stock to the Government, the State will } a 
directly interested in industrial enterprises, acquiring sy 
cent. of the capital of innumerable undertakings, 
since most companies will only be able to pay With ty 
assistance of bank loans, the levy will have a further ig 
tionary effect on the Italian price level which, espite prey 
effects to control the prices of such essential commoii, 
as olive oil, is already estimated to have risen by at ley 
20 per cent. this year. 

* * * * 
The Palestine Outrages 


The situation in Palestine gives rise for serious anxiey 
Arab terrorism showing signs of increasing rather tha 
diminishing. Last Friday a detachment of police yy 
ambushed by Arabs near Bethlehem, and two British mp. 
stables were killed ; on Saturday the airport at Lydda was 
on fire and the buildings attached to it were destroyed; q 
Monday a police post between Beersheba and Hebron yy 
surprised ; on Tuesday an attempt to bomb a motory 
in Jerusalem failed. Meanwhile the Grand Mufti, who hy 
been under detention in his house in Jerusalem, has escay{ 
and. is now in Syria, where his presence is a considenbk 
embarrassment to France as Mandatory Power. It musth 
emphasised that this is terrorism,—shots from ambush, any 
at midnight. To catch the actual offenders is next » 
impossible, yet firm measures by the British authorities x 
essential if the terrorism is to be stamped out. In thi 
case collective fines on two Arab communities have bea 
imposed, a curfew order issued and two houses belongiy 
to notorious agitators in Lydda blown up. Whether thi 
last measure can bring any advantage commensurate with tk 
obvious objections to it is doubtful. The German ai 
Italian Press with unanimous fervour have used the incident 
as basis for virtuous denunciations of British brutality, Signe 
Mussolini’s Popolo d’Italia in particular manifesting all tk 
signs of the hysteria which now so habitually attacks i 
There is good reason for believing that the terrorism i 
encouraged from outside Palestine, but comment on thi 
must be deferred till evidence amounting to more than rumou 
is available. 
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x * x * 


Czechoslovakia’s Germans 

It is well to estimate at its obviously accurate value te 
outcry in the German Press about the election-meetiy 
fracas at Teplitz-Schoenau in Bohemia on Sunday betwet 
the Sudetendeutsch supporters of Herr Henlein and tt 
Czech police. The affair itself was clearly of trivial important 
—in no way comparable, for example, with the disordes 
causéd by the recent Fascist march through South Londor- 
but it gained some significance from the fact that Het 
Henlein’s supporters (who represent not the whole, but oal 
about two-thirds, of the German-speaking population formet} 
part of Austria and now part of Czechoslovakia) chose ths 
occasion for appearing in uniform for the first time. Th 
hostility of the Henlein faction to the Government is du: 
partly to certain genuine grievances, which the Governmtt 
has undertaken to rectify, and might be rectifying rather 
rapidly, but much more to the perpetual instigations ft 
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‘to whose interest it is to’keep any kind of unrest alive 
Ae oslovakia and Austria. If Herr Henlein and his 
i Ce a minority in Germany they would be holding 

election meetings because there would be no elections. 
. slovakia, where certain local elections take place 


month, the suffrage is universal, free and secret. 
next * * *x * 







The Question of Colonies 
tt. correspondence that has broken out afresh in The 











ines on the subject of German colonies is adding, and 
CCS athe oguld add, little to a discussion that was long since worn thread- 
Ot a Doig byre, The sound middle course has been taken by Lord 
the oahfiE Astor and Lord Allen. Nothing could have been more 
D be pul ysfortunate than the incident which caused the recrudescence 
ll econ of the correspondence, the action of the Conservative Con- 
iNg 5p frence in laying it down, without a voice being raised, or 
BS. Ay tly a vote cast, in opposition, that never in any 
With ihm circumstances should the status of any ex-German colony 
her ini. ie: changed. Lord Astor is abundantly right in insisting 
Pite rel that no door must be thus barred and bolted. The question 
hmoditisi of Germany’s former colonies must be faced squarely at the 
/ at Leal ight time, and the right time is when other questions, like 





Gemany’s readiness for international co-operation through 
the League of Nations (perhaps reformed in some respects), 
and her acceptance of a general disarmament agreement, are 
being faced too. To concede Germany’s demands one by 
one because she makes them in reliance on her restored 
grength would be a fatal policy. When we can agree with 
Germany on what kind of world colonies are to exist in, we 
an agree what the régime for colonies, not necessarily only 
a-German colonies, should be. 
x x * * 
‘Lancashire’s Remedy ”’ 
The Lancashire cotton industry has made many attempts 
in the past, by reorganisation, to improve its condition. But 
these have, in the main, failed owing to the extreme hetero- 
geneity of the industry, with the resultant impossibility of ob- 
wining universal co-operation in the proposed action. It is to 
te hoped, therefore, that the new reorganisation plan, set out 
inareport of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisa- 
tions, entitled “‘ Lancashire’s Remedy,” which is now being 
submitted to all sections of the industry for their approval, 
will fare better. If they approve the plan, the legislation 
necessary to apply its provisions will be demanded of the 
Government, in order to avoid the possibility of the failure 
ofthe scheme through the abstention of individual firms. The 
plan aims at increasing exports of cotton goods by cutting 
down surplus capacity and excessive competition and generally 
making the production side of the industry more efficient 
and the cost of production therefore lower. To achieve this 
itis suggested that a Board, representing the whole industry, 
be set up to examine any individual schemes for improve- 
ment and that such schemes as meet with the approval of 
the Board shall immediately be placed before Parliament, and, 
if sanctioned, receive the required legislative endorsement. 
The proposals on the face of it are promising and should 
provide the means for substantial improvement in the 
industry, but it is to be hoped that concomitant measures 
will be taken to improve the merchanting side of the industry. 
*« * * *x 

Air Raid Precautions 

One of the first questions to be discussed by the new 
Paiament is that of air raid precautions. The recent 
Government announcement that only some 10 or 12 per cent. 
of the cost of measures of protection against aerial attack 
will fall upon local authorities should end the protracted 
controversy on that point. But, in spite of various Home 
Office pamphlets on the subject individual citizens are still 
very much in the dark regarding their individual action and 
their part in any corporate action. In that respect Berlin 
ind Paris are far ahead of London. Preparedness against a 
Possible contingency does nothing to bring the contingency 
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nearer—rather the reverse—and in this case to recognise 
the possibility of the contingency does not mean assuming 
it to be imminent. It would be interesting to know the 
Government’s view on the scheme outlined in the corre- 
spondence in The Times for building in large cities under- 
ground car parks which in time of war would afford admirable 
air-raid shelters. Apart from its other advantages, the scheme 
would find a useful place in a public works programme. 
* * * x 

Geography and Birth-rate 

Although the probability of a declining population is by 
now a well-worn topic, Sir William Beveridge, speaking at 
Oxford last Saturday, dealt with a new and impor- 
tant side of the problem when he emphasised the 
alarming concentration of people into cities and towns 
and the practical de-population of the rural areas as 
one of the most unfortunate concomitants of the present 
decline in the birth-rate. The distribution of a popula- 
tion is as important as its size. Fifty per cent. of 
the inhabitants of the United States live in two per 
cent. of its area, while the increase in the population of 
London during the last few years has been equal to more 
than half the increase in the population, during the same 
period, of the whole of the rest of the country. The conditions 
thus produced are even more inimical to the production and 
upbringing of children than they are to the health and welfare 
of the adult population, which is more than sufficient reason 
for exerting every effort to counteract the present pernicious 
tendency towards urban congestion. Another interesting 
point developed by Sir William was the weight which women 
attached today, in deciding whether or not to add to their 
families, to the difficulties of managing and providing for a 
larger household. While this is, of course, partly a question 
of money, it is also, more than is commonly realised, a question 
of labour-saving devices. As Sir William Beveridge observed, 
a solution of the population problem may depend largely on 
“the all-electric and labour-saving house.” 

*x * «x *x 


The Greatest Physicist 


The death of Lord Rutherford has robbed the world of 
perhaps its greatest physicist. Rutherford, while creating the 
modern view of matter, yet adhered to the nineteenth- 
century tradition of expressing his ideas in a form which could 
be visualised ; his work, therefore, had a far greater appeal 
than has that of the many great physicists whose ideas have 
been set out in abstract mathematical reasoning. He is 
responsible for three discoveries, each of which would 
range a man among the scientific immortals. In the first 
place, in collaboration with Soddy from 1900 onwards, he 
demonstrated that the emission of “rays” from radium 
was due to the explosion of the radium atoms and—a still 
more revolutionary notion—that the radium atoms were 
thus transmuted into atoms of another element. He proved, 
in this way, that the chemical elements were not the unchange- 
able entities that the nineteenth century had believed them to 
be and showed that the alchemist’s belief in transmutation 
was not so wild a dream. In 1911 he put forward and proved 
his second great discovery, that matter was composed of 
electrical charges and that the atom consisted of a loose cloud 
of negative electrons, at the centre of which was a minute dense 
nucleus of positively-charged particles. From the year 1919 
he attacked his third great problem, the artificial transmutation 
of the elements. By bombarding nitrogen gas with alpha- 
particles, he showed that a few of the atoms of nitrogen 
were broken up and that, therefore, these were converted into 
some other element. He continued this work till his death, 
by which time he had transmuted almost all the elements, 
though on so minute a scale that the most powerful microscope 
could not have shown the quantity concerned. During his 
last years he made progress towards elucidating the structure 
of the nucleus of the atom ; this difficult problem remains for 
his successors to solve. 
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HERE can be few of those who read Lord Hugh 

Cecil’s letter in last Monday’s Times who did 
not recognise with thankfulness that the gift of prophetic 
utterance had not completely passed from this generation. 
For the prophet, in the right and literal sense of the 
word, is not the foreteller but the forthteller, a man 
inspired at the fit moment in fit words to arrest the 
attention of his fellow men and impress on them truths 
vital to their welfare which, once faced, can be 
neither questioned nor disregarded. The Provost of 
Eton, on the rare occasions when he breaks his 
accustomed silence, is such a one. His theme in the 
letter in question was twofold, a particular problem 
and a broad doctrine. The particular problem was 
that of the 30,000 unhappy Assyrian Christians for 
whom no settled habitation can be found on the face 
of the globe—not even in the unpeopled spaces of 
Australia or Canada or the Argentine or Brazil. The 
broad doctrine concerned the duty of Christian citizen- 
ship and Christian statesmanship. 


For Lord Hugh, the Assyrian incident serves to show 
once more “ how enormously feebler Christian sentiment 
is than nationalist sentiment.” The Assyrians are only 
our fellow-Christians, not our fellow-nationals; if 
they had been Englishmen the thing would have been 
settled in a fortnight. As it is, public opinion is un- 
stirred. And Lord Hugh Cecil is moved to the mordant 
comment: “ The individuals who create public opinion 
are, I suppose, eminent statesmen, distinguished 
journalists, pious ministers of religion, thoughtful leaders 
of thought. Diffused among them lies the apathy of 
public opinion and the responsibility for not helping 
the Assyrians. And yet if Christianity be true, in a 
few years these eminent, distinguished, pious and 
thoughtful persons will have passed into a new state 
of being, where they will feel the force of the tremendous 
saying: ‘I was a stranger and ye took me not in’; 
to which, I suppose, it is intended to rejoin: ‘ Well, 
but, Lord, you are an Asiatic, and you must remember 
the policy of our Dominions forbade Asiatic immigration.’ ” 


There, for the moment, the Assyrians may be left. 
If they wander homeless they have at least served as 
a text for a great arraignment of the people of Britain— 
a great arraignment and a greater challenge. “ Chris- 
tianity,” Lord Hugh Cecil repeats, “is a far feebler 
motive than nationalism.” “ We ought,” he insists, 
“to love Christ and His Church better than we love 
our country; but with the rarest exceptions we do not,” 
and he adds, as a corollary which he might on reflection 
admit to be questionable, that if we could invert our 
preference and care more for God than for our country, 
we should be both happier and richer, for we should 
be free from wars and various economic ills. It might 
be so, if all the world, and not one nation only, inverted 
its preferences. What makes Lord Hugh’s dogma 
so hard a saying is the necessity of contemplating the 
case of a single nation attempting to put the love of 
God above love of self in a hostile world. That does 
not absolve the nation from its duty, but it may point 
to a road of sacrifice, and national sacrifices are almost 
unknown things in a world in which noble sacrifices 
by individuals are common. A nation arrested by 
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Lord Hugh Cecil’s words must not count on big 
necessarily richer and happier in consequence, 
Where all have sinned, this nation, we may be dis 
to claim, is the least of sinners ; patriotism With us 
rarely a blind worship of the State; our nating 
frontiers have never been erected into barriers: ou 
nationalism if self-respecting is not aggressive, The 
is broadly true, though an able foreigner could dray 
a fairly formidable indictment against us without dely; 
into any distant past. For viewed in the light of the 
highest ideals we could set before us our national reg; 
is not signally better than that of the average men aj 
women of the nation who week by week in yan; 
language humbly acknowledge their sins before Goj 
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In the concluding volume of his striking work Ciniiy last 
Det, Mr. Lionel Curtis insists most rightly that jy MM psentmet 
shaping a nation’s or an individual’s life it is essentig MM the rising 
to see the end clearly before the means of attaining i I indignatic 
can be determined, and the end he defines, giving differegy M such rise 
expression to the same conception as Lord Hugh Ceci, to take th 
as co-operation with the purposes of God through th: MM explanatic 
dedication of the individual to the service not merely tives had 
of his own nation but of humanity. For the individu) one. But 
the nation must often inevitably be his only field, His §§ truth the 
own efforts may never reach beyond its frontiers, By price of fc 
at least he can insist that those whom he elects to guide If to deny it 
its destinies shall direct its affairs with their eyes ona & blame or 
ultimate goal—not the unity and prosperity of Britain I at least tl 
alone, or of Europe, or of the British Commonwealth, If {80,000, 
but ‘of all mankind. inflationa 

What, in the tragic perplexities of this riven work, M 4 
does that practically mean? It means that statesmen jp ™' ™4 
should have courage to confess moral ideals—if they be ignore 
intend genuinely to pursue them ; it is no use abjuring for the | 
appeals to national self-interest, if national self-interest policy 1s 
remains the hidden motive. It means a renewed ani ™ of 
concerted attempt—perhaps the Churches are better dim to 
qualified to make it than anyone—to establish contat § It is j 
with those sections of public opinion in other countries terms of 
which are ready in like manner to look beyond ther J They ar 
frontiers and set their nation’s policies in the framework J prices st 
of humanity. Never was that more difficult. In mor J into the 
countries than one the State is exalted above God, ff think, fo 
and men and women who put God first are public to reach 
enemies with no opportunity to influence public policy, jf downwat 
Yet never was it more necessary that men of like mind [J by takin 
should be talking to each other across national fronties. may be 
If somehow two nations, particularly two antagonistic ff little att 
nations, could be persuaded that each was_ seeking Mr. Dav 
not alone its own good but the other’s good as wel, i index (1 
and would prove its goodwill in such tangible forms jf that this 
as tariff revision, the face of the world would rapidly ff diture o 
be changed. The vexed question of colonies, to take JB Wages r 
a sitigle example, would become simple if the poitt # the e 
were ever reached when not markets nor prestige not j Mctease: 
national security, but the good of the inhabitants ani ff ust be 
equal freedom of access to the products of the territory, tat in 
were the ruling considerations. in the minds of all the § ‘ver in 
negotiators. In prices 

There is no question here of formal creeds. Whe wr 
Lord Hugh Cecil speaks of a Christian loyalty he canst site : 





be taken—certainly no words written on this page @ 
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en—as postulating acceptance of particular 
5 or articles of belief. Christ laid down no 
jicies for States, but He set a way of life before 
‘dividuals ; it is for the individual, whatever views 
ss may hold on sacraments or the Trinity, to apply 
ri ples he understands for himself to the life 







SPose gan In Germany the Roman Catholic and 
pe te Protestant Churches are making common cause 
ton TE the face of persecution. Throughout the world, 
[». nhout the sacrifice of any principle, they could manifest 
The eater and more potent co-operation in proclaiming 
: ts rath that as the nation is greater than the individual, 
d 

fe 

ecord 
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God METIHE successful Labour candidate at North Islington 


‘vita last week attributed his election to working-class 
resentment at the rising cost of living and especially at 
the rising price of food. The explanation has caused some 
indignation, and there have even been denials that any 
ach rise has taken place. Indeed it would be foolish 
to take the statement at its face value ; the most obvious 


1 th explanation of the Islington result was that the Conserva- 
erely I tives had a weak candidate and Labour a rather strong 
idu,! one. But it would be foolish also to deny the element of 


His truth the statement contained. The cost of living and the 
But price of food are rising. ‘The Government is not concerned 
todeny it ; it wishes rather to argue that its policy is not to 
blame or must not be held responsible. In two respects 
at least this argument must be qualified. The raising of 
{80,000,000 a year by loan for armaments is a directly 
inflationary measure, with an inevitable effect on prices. 
The decision to adopt this method of financing rearma- 
ment may have been a wise one, but its effects must not 
be ignored, and they are more serious for the poor than 
for the rich. Further, the Government’s agricultural 
policy is, and has been, consciously aimed at raising the 
price of food ; to have achieved this end is their chief 
lim to success. 


orld, 


tat It is possible, of course, by taking certain dates as 
tis (terms of comparison, to say that prices have fallen. 
heir They are still lower than in 1929, for instance, when 
ork IB prices stood at their peak immediately before their plunge 
ore fF into the depression. It would be mere complacency to 
od, # think, for this reason, that prices may safely be allowed 
ble fF to reach the same level again, before they take the same 
cy. @ downward and catastrophic course. On the other hand, 
ind § by taking a later date for comparison, the rise in prices 
ms, (may be exaggerated. In an able speech, to which too 
tic Flite attention was given in Parliament this summer, 
ng Mr. David Grenfell said that since 1933 the cost of living 
el, B dex (1914= 100) had risen 17 points, and he calculated 
ms (§ that this represented an increased working-class expen- 
lly diture of £155,000,000. It has been estimated that total 
ke HB Wages rose, between 1933 and 1936, by £60 millions ; 
nt Bat the end of 1936, 4-5 million workers received wage 
ot Hincteases of about £40 millions. These calculations 
i Must be accepted with some scepticism ; but they indicate 
Y; ‘tat in this period increased wages did not suffice to 
ht B “Over increased prices. On the other hand, some increase 

in prices was inevitable and necessary ; and though during 
1 UX last four years such commodities as potatoes, bacon, 
x 2% bread have risen by as much as 40 per cent., 30 per 
ent. and 33 per cent. respectively, the rise in the cost 





so humanity is greater than the nation. In this country 
at least such a gospel would fall on no deaf ears. No 
statesman making his own the ideal Lord Hugh Cecil 
has so impressively voiced, indifferent to party gain 
or personal advancement, need fear that he would be 
dismissed as an unpractical visionary. He would far 
more probably be hailed by the post-War generation, 
if by none other, as the leader for whom it was con- 
sciously or subconsciously waiting. And he would be 
astonished into humility by the multitude of those 
who would press round him saying, like the man in 
the House of the Interpreter, “‘ Set down my name, Sir.” 


THE PRICE OF FOOD 


of food has been less than the rise in the cost of living as 
a whole. 


Taking a still more recent date for comparison the rise 
in food prices is unmistakeable ; it is the more serious 
because it is gathering in momentum and because in 1933 
prices had reached rock bottom when production was no 
longer profitable. Since February of this year the 
Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living index has risen from 
151 to 155, its index of food prices from 135 to 140. The 
housewife who a year ago paid 83d. Ib. for frozen beef 
now pays 9}d., for eggs 2d. each as. against 1}d., for 
bacon Is. 3}d. a Ib. as against 1s. 2?d., for bread gid. 
per 4 lbs. as against 8}d. It is probable that, for the last 
year, at least, wage increases, and increased employment, 
have kept pace with increased prices, but that the recent 
increases in the price of food, which are likely to continue, 
will mean a loss of real income to the working class. 
Unfortunately, much information, especially about work- 
ing-class diet and budgets, is lacking ; it is to be hoped 
that much new knowledge on the subject will be obtained 
from the enquiry among 2,000 working-class households 
instituted this week by the Minister of Labour. The 
replies he receives may impel him to reconsider his 
recent refusal to a demand for an increase in the scales 
of unemployment relief because of the rise in the cost of 
living. 

In its effect on those with the lowest incomes, indeed, 
lies what is perhaps the crux of the problem. It would 
be absurd to pretend that the prosperity of recent years 
has brought no benefit to large classes of workers who 
have found new employment and received increased pay, 
though they may feel that rising prices have considerably 
reduced that benefit. And it is well to remember that, 
compared with other countries, prices are still relatively 
low and incomes relatively high. But there remain 
millions, the unemployed and their dependants, and low- 
paid workers for whom rising prices mean reduced real 
incomes without adequate compensation. The rise in 
the cost of living means that they have less to spend on 
food ; the rise in the cost of food means that their reduced 
outlay will bring ever less than it would before. For 
families that live on the edge of, or below, the subsistence. 
level a rise of 1d. in the 4 Ib. loaf means that they must go 
without when already they have not enough; and they 
obtain no satisfaction, but only bitterness, from increased 
profits and dividends. Prosperity for others may mean 
worse misery for them, and they may draw what conclu- 
sions they can from the knowledge that food is dear 
because cheap supplies have been excluded and because 
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others have more to spend on it. Bacon is dear very 
largely because Danish supplies have been cut by 42 per 
cent. since 1933. The Minister of Agriculture lately said 
that milk was now provided in adequate supplies at “ very 
reasonable prices.”” He omitted to add that they were the 
highest in Europe, and that consumption was correspond- 
ingly low. These policies may be necessary or they may 
not; it is in any case inequitable that they should bear 
most heavily on the poorest consumer. Sir Kingsley 
Wood, the Minister of Health, has said this week that the 
rise in food prices since three years ago might be put at 
1d. in the 1s, ; and with greater sincerity than those who 
deny the rise, asserted that this was the price of pro- 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE damages for libel awarded to Lord Camrose and the 
Daily Telegraph—{12,509 and £7,500 respectively— 
against the Fascist paper Action are heavy, and the amount 
of damages in such cases is normally a question worth 
discussing. In this case it is not worth three drops of ink, 
for the simple reason that if the damages had been ten times 
as much or a tenth as much, the result for Lord Camrose 
and the Telegraph would have been precisely the same. 
The authorised capital of Action Press, Ltd., which publishes, 
or published, Action, was stated in court by a representative 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies to be £100. The 
company will, of course, become bankrupt if an attempt 
is made to exact the damages from it, but there is nothing 
to prevent another {£100 company from being formed 
tomorrow to publish another Action, or the same, and nothing 
to prevent it from losing another libel action and going 
bankrupt in its turn; and so ad infinitum. A change in 
the law seems clearly to be called for, but a good many 
difficulties not immediately obvious will reveal themselves 
if the attempt is made. That, of course, is not quite all 
the story. In this, as in all such cases, two or more other 
parties are involved, the writer of the article or the editor 
of the paper, and the printer. They may or may not be 
in a position to pay a large share of the damages, and it 
may or may not be equitable that they should. 
* * * * 

I referred a few weeks ago to the new edition of the Bible, 
printed as ordinary literature, with verse and chapter divisions 
omitted, and the archaic spelling of the translators of 1611 
brought up to date when necessary. The volume is impres- 
sively produced, but it costs 1os. 6d. It might reasonably 
have been asked—the publishers must have asked themselves 
rather anxiously—what sale could have been expected at 
that figure. The answer has come with astonishing prompti- 
tude. The book went with a rush from the moment it was 
put on sale on Monday, and since there is little doubt that 
the first week will sce the first edition exhausted, a new 
edition has already been put in hand. Now this is not a 
revel by Mr. Priestley or Dr. Cronin, but the Bible, a per- 
fectly good edition of which can be bought anywhere for a 
shilling. People, it seems, will read this book. Many, no 
doubt, will read or re-read it in its new form who have long 
dropped the habit of reading it in the old. They will, 
at any rate, have the satisfaction of reading it as its writers 
meant it to be read. 

* * * * 

Signor Mussolini is in an increasingly difficult position, 
but various London papers are doing what they can to help 
him. ‘Take, for instance, headings like the following, from 
last Saturday’s Daily Herald : 


MR. EDEN RUNS AWAY: DUCE LEFT A FREE HAND 


MR. EDEN RUNS AWAY FROM MUSSOLINI 
or the reference in the News Chronicle to 
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‘a rather naive 











sperity. It must be remembered that this increg 
a part of the general rise in the cost of liy. 


Se is Oni 


ing: 
must be asked who pays this price. The Padi, 
doubtedly, is the working and lower middle class $1 
form the vast majority of consumers. Until now tk ee 


may have had no cause to grumble, though the culled those | 
means far more to the poor than to the Prosperoys : rarke’s SU! 
90 * 


any further increase should receive the most op toe Fa 
attention from the Government and should be co a3 jorsed bs 
acted by a radical modification in its agricultural polic show 

The rise is one which the Government may check at : y a 





moment it chooses. There may be in that ground; 


6 pudlic— 
reassurance—or equally, for criticism. 


onal fee 
Ms. Cl 
yi6 leader 
pence by 
n Repub 
Anglo-French effort to avoid the admission that the Duce hale that ¢ 
had much the same effect on them asa stoat has on a Weasel: pavince 

Signor Mussolini’s whole future depends on his convingnaiitt 14" 
his own people that his big-stick diplomacy is triumphant} prov" 
achieving its pernicious purposes. If he could dictate qq 
the British Press as he can to the Italian who can doiitiect’’ - 
that his fervent instruction, as he eyed such Passages q wbea 


I have quoted, would be “ Keep it so” ? jemanded 
ber OWD 











* * * * F 

ae > oe he Empir 

I do not invariably write with enthusiasm of the Dail Mr. De 
Express and its views, but this editorial paragraph from jtddine littl 
issue of Wednesday seems worth quotation : doctrinait 













** Mussolini has not paid for Abyssinia yet, orders a to peaay grow 
cent. capital levy—to meet the bill. That surprises thoglhy  poin 
good people here who think that Italy is so strong, and ay, he rett 
those who think that Mussolini is the heaven-sent defend 
of private property. It does not surprise those who kn uccessio 
that the opposite is true. The Abyssinia annexation cogil 2¢7 
Italy not less than £150,000,000. The total trade of Abyssingalrish peo 


is worth about £2,000,000.. If Italy collars the whole lafioyr hour 

it can only yield her less than one quarter of the cost of th ishts in 

war debt charges. Is that good business ? pared 

Terse, pertinent and pointed. a4 
x * * *« +. 

his supp 

The Duke of Windsor has not lived up to the charactggpurther « 


I gave him last week. I said quite accurately then tha If you 
during his visit to Germany he had (except in response go be th 
a young gentleman of three) rather studiously avoided giving a | 
the Nazi salute. Since then he has evidently decided to fame next 
in with the custom of his hosts, for a Westphalia paper in igpitution 





issue of last Monday published a picture of the Duke wiigg Itis bh 
hand upraised, with the caption, “ Der Herzog von Windsagp A 
MIS), 


im Ruhrgebiet, die Hand zum Deutschen Gruss erhoben: 
* * * * 















Condit1o1 
7” - 3 ; fr ever 

The different daily papers in their endeavours to i 
adequate explanations for the slump on Wall Street ¢ 


intens 
Tuesday, seem, oddly enough, hardly to mention oy ». 
factor which, to judge from what I hear privately, playtipy oir 


a considerable part. A London finance house, concem 
at the American quotations, rang up three different N 
York brokers to ask what was wrong. The answer in ea 
case was the same—fear of a European war, Londot,@...14); 
great deal nearer to the seat of possible danger, and perhafiy .. 
bettér informed about the probabilities, sees no reason MM, o-. 


main 


When 





panic. md pe 
* * * * protest: 

The announcement that a ticket-office common to all titel in 
four great railways has just been opened near Paddingtu@ind tha 


seems curiously belated. For years past there have bedi tak 
“consolidated ticket offices” in different parts of Negpt the 
York and other American cities where you could buy ricketigvery 
and make reservations of seats and sleeping-berths on ajfventy 
one of the lines serving that particular centre. JANUS. Rorthe 
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’SWer, ' 
Class STATE politics, it would appear, have once again 
Now thal reached that stage where those behind cry “ Forward !” 
1 the culled those before cry “Back!” It is true that Mrs. Tom 
al h,cie’s surprising attack on Government policy, delivered 
st “2 the Fianna Fail Ard Fheis in Dublin last week, was not 


















iopsed by any of the other delegates, but at least it served 
that Mr. De Valera is now confronted with the 
‘ dijemma that faced Mr. Cosgrave and Arthur Griffith 
their time. It is the same old problem of Dominion versus 
ayblic—tealities demanding the first alternative, and Irish 
‘nal feeling the second. 
, Clarke, who is the widow of one of the executed 
6 jeaders, broke up the harmony of the annual party con- 
tence by asserting bluntly that Mr. De Valera had sold 
pe Republican fort. For some time past, she said, she had 
+ that the leaders were “ slipping,” and now she was 
qvinced that the Irish Republic, the primary objective of 
4» Fianna Fail party, had been pushed permanently into the 
sorord. “It is quite possible,” she continued, “ that 
. Government has changed its mind as to the national 
“tive... that a safer and saner position for Ireland 
tp be a contented Dominion of England.” Therefore, she 
Wimnded a clear statement on the position, and asserted 
tr own determination to fight against any inclusion in 
ie Empire “ either as a Dominion or as any other part of it.” 
he Dail Mr. De Valera’s reply, loudly applauded as it was, can have 
from itdijone little to reassure either Mrs. Clarke or any other of the 
doctrinaire Republicans. He denied, hotly, that there were 
ato pqgay grounds for the “slipping back” allegation, and up 
es thowo a point his denial carried conviction. His term of office, 
and al: he reminded the conference, has been marked by a steady 
we rar wecession of constitutional ‘‘ advances,” until now, with 
ion cggite new Constitution, a stage has been reached where the 
\byssinigalrish people can declare themselves a Republic at twenty- 
hole lnifour hours’ notice, and be perfectly within their constitutional 
tof th ights in doing So. 
Stripped of its generalities, however, Mr. De Valera’s 
peech reveals one thing which will not be pleasing to all 
his supporters. In shori, he stated that there will be no 
haracegpurther constitutional advance until Irish unity is secured. 
en thi If you want to have the freedom of Ireland, it will have 
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onse mo be the freedom of the whole of Ireland, and so far as 
d givingre are concerned—certainly so far as I am concerned— 
1 to fgg next move forward must be to get within the new Con- 


er in qgputution the whole of the thirty-two counties of Ireland.” 
ke wig tis here that the ideal of the Irish Republic is seen to fade 
Vindsgeaclusively into the background (justifying all Mrs. Clarke’s 
10ben Meats), because its fulfilment rests on two almost impossible 
maditions. If the Free State waits for the North, it may wait 





o fie The North showed no enthusiasm for a United 
al ‘and under Mr. Cosgrave’s régime, and this community 
a intensely, some might say absurdly, attached to the King 
“ypu the Union Jack—is not likely to be better wooed by a 
ua: oastitution which has been at pains to remove every 
t Ne atains symbol of the King’s authority. 
al When he spoke at the Fianna Fadil Ard Fheis, Mr. De 
in aera must have been aware that to postpone the Irish 


Mpublic “ until the North comes in” is only another way 
M postponing it “ until Tibb’s Eve.” It hardly needs to 
e stressed that reasons of business, sentiment, religion, 
Md political expediency make it very unlikely that the 
Uéstant majority in the North will ever consent to convert 
al “A into a political minority under an all-Ireland Parliament, 
agiigad that, even assuming that this miraculous change of heart 
ey pe take place, the result would be to put the Republic further 
Newt than ever. The official Republican party has only a 
nckeaMety slender majority over the anti-Republicans in the 
a aeventy-stx counties, and it would have none at all if the 
US Porthern voters were thrown into the scale. 
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MR. DE VALERA AND THE REPUBLIC 


By L. T. FLEMING 


Mr. De Valera, it is only fair to add, seems to be quite 
well aware of this point. His personal preference may 
be for a Republic, but, once he has got his United Ireland, 
he will be content to let the nation choose what course it 
will. Speaking of the effects of the new Constitution, he 
said, “If we can secure the unity of this country, then I, for 
one, am quite prepared to leave to the future to decide what 
are going to be the relations between that independent 
Ireland, provided for in the Constitution, and other States.” 

The implications, therefore, must be that an Irish Republic 
is now virtually unobtainable in Mr. De Valera’s eyes, and 
it will be interesting to study the effects of this disclosure 
on his future political position, when others besides Mrs. 
Clarke have grasped its meaning. In this connexion, it is 
well to bear in mind that Mr. De Valera owes his present 
popularity, not only to his really valuable social reforms 
but to his undoubted talent for “‘ shackle-smashing.” The 
degradation (and, later, the elimination) of the Governor- 
General, the challenge to England on the question of the 
land annuities, the deletion of the King’s name from the 
new Constitution, the abolition of the Oath of Allegiance— 
all these things may have seemed trivial or offensive in 
English eyes, but in the Free State they -were recognised as 
steps towards political freedom. 

But now Mr. De Valera, by his own admission, has fought 
his way through all the “ bonds ” which were thought to hold 
the Free State to Great Britain, and he will have nothing more 
to offer the electorate in the way of constitutional advance 
until the unity of Ireland has be2n achieved. In the mean- 
time he will pursue, as the first step towards this apparently 
hopeless goal, the quest for a man who shall be the titular 
head of the new State of Ezre, as set up by the Constitution 
which will come into force at the end of this year. Indeed, 
the extersive crop of rumours in Dublin during the week-end 
seems to show that this quest may have been already begun. 
Dr. Douglas Hyde (the well-known Gaelic scholar), Mr. 
** Alfie”? Byrne (the enormously popular Lord Mayor of 
Dublin), Mr. Robert Barion (a signatory to the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty), Mr. Frank MacDermot, and almost a dozen other 
gentlemen have all been suggested as the final choice, but 
it is possible that even Mr. De Valera himself does not know 
yet who the new President is to be. All that is certain is 
that he is anxious to avoid a contest for the post, and that, 
in a genuine attempt to pave the way for a United Ireland 
under the new Constitution, he will try to pick a man who 
will both be outside party politics, and will be acceptable to 
all classes of the Irish public. 

Mr. Cosgrave went out of power because he considered that 
Irish claims to political freedom had been satisfied by the 
Statute of Westminster, and because Mr. De Valera promised 
that there would be further advances. It is possible that 
Mr. De Valera, in his turn, may be displaced by Left Repub- 
licans who share Mrs. Clarke’s view that he has ceased to 
move along the chosen path. But this, judging by the 
present weakness of Left Republicanism, is in the highest 
degree unlikely. 

An interesting possibility, and one which may not be so 
fantastic as it seems at first sight, is that the future may see a 
rapprochement between the De Valera and the Cosgrave 
groups. When all is said, the real division between the two 
parties is littke more than the very bitter personal memories 
left behind by the Civil War. Constitutional “‘ advances ”’ 


on the Treaty did not start with Mr. De Valera’s accession 
to office—they had been taking place steadily, though with 
considerably more tact, under Mr. Cosgrave, and it is doubtful 
whether the new Constitution itself has achieved any real 
gain in the situation as it existed at the passing of the Statute 
of Westminster. Again, the diftefence between Mr. Cosgrave’s 
and Mr. De Valera’s E:re—either in theory 


* Dominion ” 
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or in actuality—is quite negligible. Both leaders want a 
Gaelic, independent State, both recognise the need for 
certain links with Great Britain and the rest of the Empire, 
both desire high tariffs, both want Irish unity. 

Up to the present time the division between Mr. De Valera 
and Mr. Cosgrave has arisen from the fact that the former 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—II 


[The author of this article, aged 18, has just gone up to one of the. women’s colleges at Oxford.] 


ALWAYS feel slightly guilty when I think about “ my 

generation.” For one thing I never think in “ genera- 
tions,” and for another it is taken for granted that anyone 
of my age who thinks about things at all must be a revolu- 
tionary, and I do not think I am. It is taken for granted 
too that one must be passionately interested in politics, 
and I do not think I am that either. Of course I want to 
“improve ” the world according to my own ideas, if not 
ideals, and I realise how necessary it is that there should 
be people with their ideals in a cut and dried political form, 
but I do not think I am one of them. 

It seems to me that these people are the motive force in 
a world where history tends to repeat itself. This is the 
value of Fascism and Communism. They are forces which 
take possession of the imaginations of individuals and provide 
ideals which are apparently almost practicable: but they 
will never be able to be carried out wholesale. It is very 
difficult to separate Communism in Russia from the Russians. 
National Socialism in Germany is most successful where 
it is most German, in its discipline. We are a parliamentary 
democracy because that is a form of government which 
coincides with, or has indeed grown out of, our English 
characteristics. 

National Socialism has kept its meaning in a way that 
Communism has not, but I think that this is because the 
drug is still potent, not because an equilibrium has really 
been found. A creed that is so narrow in its essential 
concentration upon the supreme state cannot be permanent. 
It seems to me that other German characteristics will in 
time assert themselves, and it will be when this more stable 
condition has been reached that we shall be able to measure 
the good in National Socialism. It seems unlikely that 
Lenin’s conception of Communism will ever flourish in 
Russia, but it will not be until Communists have ceased 
their wild behaviour that the permanent good in Communism 
will become apparent. After Napoleon’s work no one could 
restore the France of 1789. It is possible that the surplus 
energy—and waste—of revolution may sometimes be necessary 
to achieve permanent reformation. 

Dictatorships, because of the inevitable and overwhelming 
responsibility they involve for the individual, are obviously 
dangerous. It is the conditions, however, that give rise to 
dictatorships that we must use our influence to remove, not 
their outcome, the dictator himself. I think that if we could 
accelerate Germany’s and Italy’s return to prosperity, we 
should accelerate at the same time their return to more 
responsible forms of government. We fear aggression 
because we realise that a country which has more to gain than 
to lose by it will risk aggression. If we could remove this fear 
we should be very much nearer to establishing an equilibrium 
in Europe. Then will be the time for setting up a func- 
tioning League of Nations that can concentrate upon peace 
rather than the futile attempt to prevent war. This 
might lead ultimately to the realisation of a World State, 
and I think that it will not be until we can forget utterly that 
we are Englishmen or Frenchmen or Germans that we shall 
be able to enjoy fully being individuals. 

We cannot hope to create such a Utopia until we can solve 
some of our own internal problems : the ludicrous inequality 
of income, exploitation of ideas for private profit, unemploy- 
ment, destitution. I do not think though that Communism 
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wanted an Irish Republic. This aim, however has 
qualified that there is now no real division ws 
Mr. De Valera-really has reconciled himself to 
Irish Republic until the North can be persuade 
of it, it will need an acute observer to detect whe 
position differs from that of Mr. Cosgrave. 


would be a solution. The human race was not created 
Communistic principles. 
remove superficial inequalities of income or of clas Wh 
they are often originally the outcome of radical inequaliy, 
ability or temperament. Nor do I think that the dest 
of Capitalism would in itself be any solution. It is ang, 
fundamental characteristic of human nature that jt seu 
be acquisitive : to be deprived of the urge forward of p 
advancement and the responsibility that capitalism provid 
would be retrogressive rather than progressive. 


It would be foolish to g 


But it is very difficult to make up my mind aboy 
questions, and it is even more difficult to be sure that 4 
knowledge at the back of my mind all the time that for4 
moment I am one of the “‘ haves ” does not make it impossi 
for me to see truly the point of view of the “ have-ny: 
I think though that I honestly have more faith in measys 
which, because they are gradual, will probably be nq 
lasting. By widening the services of the State at the expen 
of those who can afford it, we can set a minimum to priva 
comfort without necessarily a maximum. This is a 
rate wiser than destroying individual wealth with no c& 


idea of what to substitute. Much, too, can be done} 


However we solve, or fail to solve, the political and so 
questions of today, we are no nearer to the answer to m 
We, no more than Pilate, stay{ 
an answer to “‘ What is Truth ?” The Greeks and the] 
seem to have had more wisdom about some things than we hae 
However well we may ultimately arrange the univers; 
seems unlikely that we shall be much nearer the secret ofi 
Acceptance of tradition anywhere, in poetry, i 
music, in education, in politics, is out of fashion, andit 
counterpart in religion, creed, must go with it. And] thi 
it is right that this last should be so—if we are strong enoy 
for it. Except as a support it is folly to formulate ideas whi 
are nearer to feelings, and whose essence is that they shod 
be personal: but I am not sure that we can do without th 
support. Where it is most out of fashion, in Germany a 
in Russia, other creeds quite as dogmatic and much crud 
have taken its place. If one can canalise one’s faith eithei 
divine or in human channels, I suppose it is better, or ata 
rate more comfortable, to do so. I cannot. 


fundamental questions. 


Speculation upon such unanswerable questions is 101 
very exciting; and I think it is foolish to dismiss 9 
speculation as irrelevant to our present need. There mays 
seem to be much immediate relevance about questi 
like the unity of time and space, the significance of movem# 
and the reality of continuity, but I think that if we 
honestly bring our imaginations to grasp the implication 
modern science, they, and all they involve, must event 
affect our way of life, quite as much as any anthropomofpl 
creed. More immediately, the intellectual satisfaction 
I at any rate can get from such speculation, perhaps bec 
of its essential vagueness, seems to me to be its suffict 


One tendency of modern thought seems to be to emp 
the inconceivable insignificance of all humanity; 00 
to probe into the human mind and divide it into so m 
parts that most of us are much more introspective thal! 
These two tendencies produ 





grandmothers were. 
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sense of unreality about everything. Perhaps - this 
accounts for the reviving popularity of painting and music, 
aod the finer arts. One can lose that distressing third-person 
in absorption in a work of art or an intellectual 
problem or a political ideal. I can, of course, speak only for 





myself, and it would not be true of political enthusiasts or 
properly trained members of totalitarian ‘States, but for me 
the danger ahead is one of a kind of: disintegration of reality. 
Or perhaps it is the blurring of the question mark with 
vanity. I do not know. 


THE BRITISH PRISON: IV. DISCIPLINE 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


REMARKABLE feature of the British Prison is the 

docility of the prisoner and the reliance placed upon 
him. Escape indeed is hard, almost impossible; but 
rot, revolt or a “sit down” strike appears to be physically 
tha the simplest thing in the world. Wherever you go, in shops, 
vatds or fields, you will find prisoners, in their twenties 
and thirties, armed with a variety of tools any one of which 
iid could be turned to lethal ends at a moment’s notice. In 
charge of them you will find two or possibly three officers 
whose only weapon is a light baton carried in an inner 
that F pocket. Physical coercion, beyond that of the restraining 
t for am Wall, plays little part in the prison’s daily life, the smoothness 
and continuance of which depend upon an invisible and 





as yery slender thread of discipline. 

measun From time to time the strength and weakness of this 
be mod thread is tested. In 1934 a large number of prisoners in 
‘expen Barlinnie Prison broke away from their work and rushed 
> privag shouting and yelling to raid the untried prisoners’ tobacco. 


Then, completely out of hand, they ranged the prison at 
their own sweet will. It sounds and was a simple thing 
to do, a thing which might be done on almost any day in 
any prison. What was the sequel? The governor, with 10 
officers armed only with batons, went in search of the rioters 


} at ay 
no ce 
done | 


7 J] and encountered 48 of them, most of whom were carrying 
stay heavy hammers. He told them to drop their weapons and 
he | fall in. By the advice of one of their own number they obeyed 
veh 20d were marched off to their cells. Again it sounds simple. 
vee. The thread had stretched, but it had not broken. 

et ofige At Dartmoor, in 1932, it did break ; but mark one out of 
etry, qe Many striking episodes. An officer with five comrades 
and am 4S in charge of 90 convicts on parade. A mutiny, no mere 
I tha Tid, had been organised. Plans had been preconcerted 


enquife ad many of the men carried hidden weapons. The giving 
@ of a routine order suddenly let turmoil loose. Ringleaders 


$ whid 

lm Called on the men to draw their sticks and set about the 
ut te Oflicer, who, says the report “stood his ground and... 
ny a appealed to the men with common sense to stand by.” 


onde Lhe leaders rushed off followed by half the convicts. The 


ther ig 1St remained with the officer who, after twenty minutes exercise, 
‘atage Marched them back to their hall. Note the italics. The 
lion-tamer’s head was in the lion’s mouth and, for twenty solid 
minutes, he kept it there deliberately and with impunity. 
8% What is the main-spring of the discipline which could 
SE achieve this result ? 
wh The answer is common sense. The prisoner has far too 
ad much of it to run his head deliberately against a wall except 
‘ue 2 Tare moments of exasperation or in the rarer case where 
he is a violent and completely reckless desperado. The 


authorities see to it that the wall, whether it be of bricks and 

mortar or of inevitable punishment, is conspicuously solid. 

They have never been remiss in this respect. And their 

common sense leads them, and will no doubt lead them even 

ic further, to eliminate the causes of exasperation, among which 
boredom is not the least. 

I suppose that there is no prison officer in the service 
today who does not realise the folly of provoking the brain- 
storms to which men of certain temperaments are prone 
When subject to forcible restraint coupled with misery and 
despair. I know too that officers are taught that their duty 
S to help the prisoner to obey rules as well as to catch him 






[This is the fourth of six articles in which Major Athill has embodied the conclusions he has reached as a result 
of a personal investigation into British prison conditions undertaken on behalf of ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR.”’} 


out if he breaks them; but I am not sure how far this lesso:i 
percolates among the prisoners. I know an ex-prisoner, 
undoubtedly a guilty man, but one on whose nerves and 
mind the shock of exposure and imprisonment fell with 
stunning force. When I talked to him, a poor dazed creature, 
he still bore the scars ; and as I listened to his prison story 
I felt that a little more patience and explanation, ‘a little less 
“hurry-up ” and driving, would have made him a better 
prisoner and no worse a man. He got on with the older 
officers, and it was the younger ones who bothered him. 
Wakefield may discount this comment, but I hope that it 
will read it. 

On boredom I would raise one point. Evening classes, 
lectures and an occasional concert are part of the curriculum 
of the modern prison. The last has raised the protests of 
the anti-pamperers. All three, apart from their other purposes, 
act as oil to the machinery of discipline by mitigating 
boredom. The cinema and wireless are today part of the 
daily bread of many people in all classes. Total deprivation 
of all entertainment of the eye and ear, even if that enter- 
tainment be only an anodyne, is a form of sensual starva- 
tion unknown to prisoners of the past. A modicum of such 
entertainment should be a part of the normal ration. 

Apart from trying to avoid unnecessary causes of offence, 
the authorities hold out incentives to good conduct in the 
shape of remission of sentence and progressive privileges. 
Both are regulated by the allocation of marks. Full remission 
marks may earn for the convict his “ ticket of leave” at 
the end of three quarters of his sentence ; and for the local 
prisoner serving more than one month, unconditional release 
at the end of five-sixths. Privileges are attached to certain 
stages. Stage marks do not affect a man serving less than 
three months ; but after that time the local prisoner who 
has obtained full stage marks passes from the first into the 
second stage, and after six months more, from the second 
to the third. Misconduct may therefore delay not only 
a man’s release but also his attainment of privileges. It 
may also result in his reduction from a high stage to a lower 
one. 

Privileges consist chiefly in an increased ration of letters, 
visits and books, admission to lectures and entertainments, 
games and opportunities for association. The convict’s 
stages are differently spaced and the nature of the privileges 
vary slightly in different classes of specialised prisons. 
Experiments have been made with an alternative system 
which, I believe, is favoured by the Home Secretary, and 
which would grant certain privileges from the start, not to 
be won by good conduct but lost by falls from grace. Its 
disadvantage, to my mind, is that the privileges, if worth 
having, may weaken the deterrent influence of imprisonment, 
which remains intact as long as the prisoner only reaches 
paradise through purgatory. 

At the back of discipline, and acting as a spur to common 
sense, lies punishment. It is the most sensational feature 
of prison life but by no means the most prominent. The 
79,000 men who were detained during 1935 in the prisons 
of England, Scotland and Wales—I do not write of Borstal 
Institutions—committed between them some 5,900 reported 
offences. The number of offenders to whom punishment 


was awarded is approximately 3,700, an outside figure possibly 
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swollen by statistical duplication. Even if it is not, only 
about one man in.every 22 was punished for a prison offence. 
Over one-third of the punishments took the form of for- 
feiture of remission or stage marks privileges or gratuities. 
A slightly larger number were punished by restriction of 
diet. 

This, in its most stringent form, limits, the offender to 
1 lb. of bread per day with water. The maximum period 
is 15 days during which the man is on bread and water for 
three spells of three days each broken by two spells of 
ordinary diet. Another form allows the prisoner 8 ounces 
of bread, one pint of porridge and 8 ounces of potato. It 
may be awarded for a longer period and includes a break 
if that period exceeds 21 days. In both cases the prisoner 
must be certified medically fit. 

Cellular confinement comes in for more criticism. It 
may be carried out in the man’s own cell or in a “ separate ” 
one. The only difference between the two is that the 
“* separate ” cell is usually located in a part of the prison 
reserved for that purpose. The usual maximum period 
is 14 days, although this may be extended to 28 for parti- 
cularly serious offences. Again the man must be certified 
fit. He works in his cell, but has neither books, letters 
nor privileges. He is not entitled to go to chapel or exercise 
though in some cases he is allowed to do so. Although 
cellular confinement does not involve the prisoner being 
flung into any dungeon of accentuated grimness, more than 
a few days of it must be a terrible ordeal to the average man. 

There are “strong” and “silent” cells.. Both contain 
a minimum of breakable equipment and the “ silent” cell 
has double doors and is made as soundproof as possible. 


« 
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ea 
Neither is used as a form of punishment, but on! 2 f the | 
by which a violent man may be: prevented from Meas ine blo 
Government property and disturbing the quie Pa. preediny 
neighbours. by year 2 
I do not propose to deal in detail with the “ cat.” ve ba 
who would learn more about it should read a little boy sdde! 
entitled. Flogging : The Law and Practice in England : Wel 
Mr. George Benson. The value of the “ cat ” as q deterres dues, | 
to premeditated violence is probably great, but its thr a jooked 
has little or no power to curb a brain-storm. is ea ined 
application is so rare that it plays little part in prison disci ip to tt 
pline. In Scotland it has not been used ten times z. ma 
many years. In England, I believe, six men were Africa 
last year, but 1935 showed a clean bill throughout the asthe 
kingdom. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the lash — 
of the “cat” are neither knotted nor armed with bits of exam 
metal. ip sea 
The details of discipline are, however, less important eer 
than its spirit. “Discipline,” says the pocket Oxforj "hs 
Dictionary, “is training, especially of the kind that produces af 
self-control, orderliness, obedience and capacity for (- pe 
operation.” Orderliness, obedience, and some sort \ 
co-operation are common products of the prison ; but why -— 
of training and self-control? Means may be devised by —_ 
which both of these may find their place in prison discipline, nit 
but how I frankly do not know. The prison rightly aims ae 
at the removal of temptation. The prisoner naturally folloy; ‘i thr 
the line of least resistance. In these circumstances | . ke 
may leave prison a sadder and even a wiser man, but pos 
I doubt if the training of its discipline often, if ever, send ficial i 


him out morally a stronger one. 


CONTROLLING REPRODUCTION 


By C. P. SNOW 


HE sciences of living things are still in an unsettled 
condition. No one can say—as it is reasonable to 
say of physics—that the fundamental ideas have been sketched 
out. A great deal of time is being spent on attempts to 
construct a “ theoretical” biology; but at present, and 
probably for many years, the real interest in biology will be 
its special triumphs in restricted fields—genetics, Pavlov’s 
reflexes, the structure of proteins, and soon. For a combina- 
tion of vital importance and pure scientific interest, these 
are among the most fascinating problems of the day ; and the 
further they are removed from chemistry and physics—as in 
the case of Pavlov’s work and the subject of this article—the 
more they call on a quality which is nothing like so necessary 
in sciences where the rails are already laid down. I should 
like to call this quality “‘ steadiness of vision”; it is the 
cardinal feature of Pavlov’s researches, and one becomes 
vividly aware of it in F. H. A. Marshall’s work on reproduc- 
tion, sexual selection and periodicity—a subject so complex 
and so obstructed by our own inevitable prejudices that the 
importance and excitement of these new discoveries are in 
danger of passing us by. 

It is easy for most of us to be fairly detached on physics and 
astronomy. A spiral nebula is a long way away, and even its 
philosophical significance can be endured without too much 
discomfort. But it is nothing like so easy to remain detached 
about work which may ultimately have the closest connexion 
with our own conception of ourselves, and even the adjustment 
of our own lives. For that reason among others, Marshall 
and his colleagues have more than ever needed this steadiness 
and consistency of vision. Obviously the scientific study of 
reproduction is bound to be important to human society. 
That fact has not been stressed. ‘These researches have been 
concentrated on animals, where objectivity and definiteness of 
result are at present far more within our power. (There is a 


good scientific.reason for leaving man to the last ; his sexual 
life is far more complicated than any animal’s.) Obviously 





also, there are many methods of approach to these phenomena 
—with animals as well as men. 


To make any progress at all, BP Micae 
it was necessary to select one and keep rigidly to it. The ff 1 sel 
whole of Marshall’s advance, just as with Pavlov’s, has only & i: am 
been possible through passing a self-denying ordinance; he & , jum 
has limited himself to the physiological events in the animals  pecey 
sexual life. Sh 

You can study an animal’s life in many other ways; you & [uis, 
can pay attention to its psychology, or you can regard it a MH she « 
part of a species and reason statistically. To get anywhere, § ofa 
however, you must not mix your different visions. Theres ff joon, 
a synthesis, of course, but we know nothing like enough t § gor 
achieve it. And so Marshall has confined himself to on § she 
kind of insight—looking at the animal as a physiological § thee 
individual. Its behaviour in sexual periodicity must & § tyin 
explained in terms of its own physiology ; the scheme must § more 


be self-consistent and complete within the limits imposed by § py 


the investigator. It is impossible to convey the subtlety and ff ije . 
ingenuity of the arguments, but some of the recent results att Bot , 
understandable without any special knowledge. 0c 

The great majority of animals have a definite breeding § give 
season. Thus in England sheep, deer and most other Luis 
ruminants breed for a few weeks in the autumn; maty§ that 


animals, e.g., ferrets and other rodents, in the spring. For N 
an individual animal living without interference in its native 
environment, this breeding season will occur rhythmically 
all its’ adult life. There is a certain inherent rhythm-§) qe 


which is often marked externally by a change of appearanc, § nys 
as in the sexual plumage of many birds. Internally, the to 
rhythm corresponds to an increase of the quantity of som ff foes 
substances in the blood: these substances are now called Bi oou 
“sex hormones,” belong to the chemical family of sterol tion 
(perhaps the most important group in the chemistry "Ff he) 
life) and are secreted from glands known as the gonads Bore; 


Thus lefi to itself, the animal goes through an inherent B 
periodic change, which begins with the increased activil 
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, is followed by the excess of hormones in 

f ree and then by the external manifestations of the 
ni season. In most animals this happens once a 
and constitutes the natural sexual periodicity. But 
we have So far given no explanation at all of why the gonads 















st jdenly produce their hormones at a specific time. 

little — the final answer is not yet certain. A number of 
gland, \y however, of greater and greater weight have been 
| deterren for and found. The first is, that many animals 
It thray iately change their breeding season on being taken 
1S actu . to the southern hemisphere. After an English breeding 
Son disc. 2 in October sheep have been transported to South 
Mes in g Africa and promptly had their rhythm revolutionised by 
€ ogee; agother season in March (the ordinary breeding season for 
HOU the ‘sants in southern latitudes). There are many similar 
he Lashes eamples ; the evidence is not always clear-cut, but it begins 
b bits of tp sem probable that the essential factor in changing the 





gnimal’s rhythm was the change in daylight, 7.e., animals 









Mportant are affected by the lengthening or shortening of the days. 

Oxford This view was tested by a series of ingenious experiments. 
Produces One of the most striking was as follows : a number of ferrets 
for op (which are particularly suitable animals for the purpose, 
Sort of of a well-marked periodicity) were subjected to 
Dut what gong “light baths ” in various coloured lights. That is, 
vised by though an autumn and winter the ferrets lived, so to speak, 
'scipline inaslightly curious Riviera; one was continuously exposed 





tp red light, another to green, another to ultra-violet, and so 
on throughout the spectrum. The temperature of their cages 
yas kept normal, they ate no more food than usual. The only 
difference from their habitual circumstances rested in bright arti- 
fcial illumination instead of the dusk of a Cambridge winter. 
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“TJE is coming back 







nomena The news spread through Salamanca like wildfire. 
S at all, Micaela, the old countrywoman who came in once a week 
| The Bh ip sell goatsmilk cheeses at the corner of the square, heard 
as only it among the first and cried it aloud to all comers, waving 






ce; he 
nimal’s 





a lumpy little cheese wrapped in dried bean-leaves (it was 
December) as if it were a flag of triumph. 

She had made no confession for the four years that Fray 
Luis de Leon had been in prison. Before he was taken away 
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dits B ste came to him every month, refusing the ministrations 
where, Hf ofa country priest. “Go to him, indeed. The unshaven 
here: Hf oon, no better than a goatherd,” Micaela had said with 
ugh HF som. In the quiet of the shadowy church in Salamanca 
tO ont H she could tell Fray Luis of her temptations, her loneliness, 
logical B the evil things that her tongue would say in spite of all her 
ist be H ying. There was nothing he did not understand, no reproof 
> mus more painful to bear than his silence. 
sed by But once, when she had finished a terrible story, about 
ty and Bh ibe stealthy milking of a neighbour’s goat when she could 
Itsae Ht oot otherwise make up the tale of cheeses for Esteban the 
. §f focer by a given day, and her terror that heaven would 
ceding BH sive the goat a voice and the will to accuse her openly, Fray 
othe: Luis de Leon had laughed, a sudden uproarious laugh, 
mally @ that echoed strangely in the vaulted roof. 
pes No wonder the young men came from near and far, from 





France and Ireland and Italy, and filled the great hall in 
the University to hear him lecture. Not that he jested then. 
He wished to kindle the whole world with the fire of his 
mysticism. None, if he could prevent it, should ever subscribe 
0 the devil-prompted idea that Intellect and Spirit were 
foes. Only when they were wedded in the service of God 
could man truly go forward. The truth was patient of ques- 
lining, its dignity not outraged by search. That was why 
he would have them all study Plato. He himself carried a 
great brown volume of Plato to lectures every day. 

But there were jealous enemies. ‘The “ unshaven loon ” 
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OF FRAY LUIS 


By J. V. BRYANT 


— — = 


These conditions have been repeated for many ferrets 
over several years, and the results are positive and remarkable. 
Normally the breeding season for ferrets begins in March. 
Those treated with infra-red rays showed no change ;_ they 
behaved exactly like the ordinary ferrets with an undisturbed 
rhythm. But all the other ferrets which had been exposed 
to light began to breed weeks and months earlier than the 
normal—in the middle of winter instead of spring. Ultra- 
violet light was much the most effective ; it both accelerated 
the breeding season most sharply, and also prolonged it more 
than any other light. Similar results are true of most 
animals. We can alter their normal rhythm by means of 
light; and by adjusting the kind and intensity of light, we 
can often control it. 

That can be accepted as a fact. The mechanism by which 
the light affects the internal rhythm is not quite established. 
In all probability, the process consists of two stages (1) the 
light is collected by the eyes and travels by nervous paths to 
the gland known as the anterior pituitary (2) the anterior 
pituitary is stimulated to produce another hormone which 
acts on the gonads and brings them to their full activity. 

In any case, there is now proof that the animal’s sexual 
periodicity is controlled by two factors—the inherent rhythm, 
the ebb and flow of certain hormones, on the one hand, 
and on the other disturbances caused by the outside world 
and carried by the nervous system. A change in light is a 
broad and typical example of these nervous disturbances. 
This clear recognition and separation is a cardinal advance. 
The next step will probably be biochemical: why do the 
hormones act? how far can they be controlled? Ths 
answers may be important before long in human life. 


went secretly to the chief of them, Leon de Castro, professor 
of Greek. De Castro had overheard a student say that 
Luis de Leon knew more of Plato than he—Fray Luis, 
a theologian! Together they informed the Holy Office 
that Fray Luis encouraged doubt and applauded scepticism. 
Worst of all, he had translated the Song of Solomon into 
Castilian! The only defence he could have offered, that it 
was a lyrical poem, entirely pagan and no part of the Bible, 
was the one he could not make. The alguazils came at 
dead of night to take him ; they were afraid of the Salamanca 
men, whose hands were as quick as their minds. 

That was a black morning. The hall was crowded, as always, 
an hour before he was to begin; a swaying forest of dark 
heads, with here a red-headed Irishman jolting his way 
through the Spanish words, or an Englishman defiantly 
unashamed of his atheist queen, and there a German 
angelically fair. Suddenly there was a commotion at the 
door and a sound of loud sobbing. It was old Mother Juana, 
his housekeeper, to tell that Fray Luis, saint of God, had been 
wrenched from their midst in the night and taken to prison, 
there to answer charges of heresy. 

Heresy! How could a saint be a heretic? Was he not to 
lift the torch of his mind and light the ways that had been 
dark till then ? Had he ever harmed a living creature, body 
or soul? Was not his poetry among the glories of Spain ? 
But soon profound misgiving assailed them. Innocent or not 
he was in the hands of the Inquisition, and all knew what 
that meant. Voices died down, and men looked carefully 
at their companions as the throng dispersed. Discussion 
went on in every house in Salamanca that night and for many 
a night after, but behind closed shutters and bolted doors. 

It was a long time before any news of Fray Luis filtered 
out. His cell, they heard, had a window-aperture, unglazed, 
and air came in though it was the hotter breath of narrow 
streets. The gaoler, prudently harsh when official eyes 
were on him, was kind to Fray Luis, would now and again 
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open the cell-door and stealthily drop a bunch of grapes or 
a string of ripe figs inside. Tomas de Fresnedo had bribed 
him as well. That was how Luis de Leon had a lantern at 
night, darkened on all sides but one; had parchment and 
quills and ink. ; 

All these things had to be smuggled away in great haste 
at the time of the second questioning. The first had been by 
day. But now the three came soft-footed and after midnight— 
the most feared of all the Inquisition, a Cardinal with pale 
carved face and tongue that seemed to flicker like a snake’s, 
and two others famed for bitterness. They questioned him 
for hours, but they could not trip him. Salamanca heard and 
rejoiced. Joaquin Lujan, who had deprived himself of two 
bull-fights in order to help Tomas with the bribing, went 
gaily to the third. . 

Then a year dragged by, and another. Rumours flew 
about. Fray Luis had died there in the dungeon. No, 
they had found him guilty of high treason as well, he would 
be beheaded in public, and a fiesta would follow, to celebrate 
the State’s release from an enemy. The first gaoler had been 
exchanged for a sterner one who had left Fray Luis to starve 
unpitied. Each report filled Salamanca with dismay. They 
had almost given up hope, when he was suddenly set free. 

It was all over. He had emerged triumphant from every 
test. He had defeated the casuists and was coming home. 
After a day given up to rest, and prayers of gratitude for 
his deliverance, he would lecture again in the University 
on Thursday. All day on Wednesday the churches were 
full of thanksgivers. In the taverns wine flowed freely. Young 
men and old drank together to the health of their abstemious 
master. The air was alive with relief, and anticipation too. 


For it was said that on the morrow he would make a 
memorable speech. Some hoped that the tables would 
be turned. He, proved innocent, would in turn attack his 
persecutors. They would never dare to touch him again ; 
indignation at his treatment had burned in all the cities of 
Europe and not least in Rome. Their castigation and his 
defence, it would indeed be something to remember. 


That night many men crossed the Douro in the farther 
parts of Leon. The road from Madrid was alive with 
convoys. Long before noon the streets about the University 
were seething with people. Micaela had come in from the 
country without any cheeses to sell. She needed both her 
hands. She had clamped herself to the pillar at the gate of 
the University, the nearest of hundreds of women, many 
carrying children. All the men who could edge themselves 
in were already in the great hall. They could hear the shout- 
ing outside rise in an unbearable crescendo as Fray Luis, 
looking extremely surprised, so that ripples of laughter mingled 
with the cheers, approached the University and passed through 
the gates on his way to the hall. The throng surged after him 
as he made his way to the high desk and chair that had 
never been moved in all the four years. Fray Luis de Leon 
turned to confront an audience such as even he had never 
seen before. They rose to their feet, cheering, singing, dis- 
entangling elbows in order to wave. Pity and fury mingled 
with delight in their faces as they saw how thin he had grown, 

He lifted one hand a little in a gesture they remembered 
well. The day he had spoken that wonderful poem whose verse 
hurried along with the marching feet of the Saracens whose 
invasion it told, falling into it without warning to illustrate 
his lecture on the attacking powers of darkness, the enthusiasm 
of his hearers had overleaped all bounds. Then, too, he had 
been obliged to lift that thin right hand before they allowed 
him to continue. 


Now they could see the great leather-covered book he had 
been carrying. He laid it on the desk before letting his gaze 
travel, undramatically, unwaveringly, over his audience, 
and began to speak. The words were low at first, but so slowly 
uttered that everyone heard them. 


” 


‘““ Gentlemen. As we were saying yesterday—— 





MARGINAL COMMENTs 


By MONICA REDLICH 


os bee are to my mind few pastimes more fascingt; 
than to observe the divergence between the wor 
which we use in our everyday speech and what we mean fy 
them. The British are universally known to be Stolid, steady 
unimaginative, and very stiff about the upper lip ; yet ai 
course of a single day I have heard a Briton (without 88 he 
would say, moving a muscle) proclaim himself to be he's 
fiddle, proud as a peacock, right as a trivet, fresh as 
gay as a lark, frozen stiff, and dying to see one of his friends 
Ask him why exactly he felt himself to resemble a fiddle, 
peacock, a trivet, a lark, and so forth, and he would instantly 
deny that he had ever seen any resemblance Whatsoever, ani 
dimly suspect one of laughing at him (no, sorry, pulling bis 
leg). But add to him and his like that galaxy of one’s aSsOCiate; 
who are severally brave as a lion, pretty as a picture, bold , 
brass, blind as a bat, deaf as a post, light as a feather, right a 
rain, and dead as a doornail : who have their nose Put out of 
joint, their leg pulled, and are growing too big for their boots. 
survey the scene which they thus so casually conjure up, ang 
it is hard to resist a sudden fleeting hope that the everydgy 
world may not be so drab and lacking in colour as it looks 
during our first taste of autumn fogs. 

These trivets and doornails and bats, these feathers anj 
fiddles, pass for the most part absolutely unnoticed by speaker 
and hearers alike, and we miss a great deal of quiet fun by 
omitting to listen to the absurdities of our daily conversation, 
But what we waste in unnoticed overstatement in one way 
we make up for by the most admirable caution elsewhere, 
The Englishman may mean much less than he says in his 
figures of speech, but at other times how very, very much les 
he can say than he means you to understand. If it be true 
(and who would dare to deny it ?) that mankind resorts to 
platitudes in its moments of deepest emotion, it seems very 
possible that the Englishman spends his daily life in a state 
of emotion hitherto totally unsuspected. And _ not only the 
Englishman, but the English woman, and all who regan 
small talk as an integral: part of their everyday affairs. 

Take lifis, for example. A self-respecting and supposedly 
truthful Englishman will go down in a lift with one acquain- 
tance agreeing cordially that the weather is cold for the time 
of year, and come up in the same lift twenty minutes later 
heartily corroborating the view of ‘another acquaintance 
that it is unpleasantly muggy. Yet he is neither hypocrite 
nor fool; the explanation is simply that, whatever the words 
he is using, he is not in reality discussing the weather at 
all. English discussion of the weather is an_ elaborate, 
almost ritual game under cover of which are expounded 
matters vastly more important. An Englishman who sas 
it is a fine day will ten to one mean nothing of the sort. 
He means, according to the tones of his voice, either, “I 
should so much like to know you better,” or “I have not 
the slightest wish to know you, but I suppose I must make 
some indication that I realise you are there.” And the 
replies, of course, are no less varied, ranging from the cold, 
unencouraging courtesy of “ Yes, very,” to the warmth of 
“Yes, wonderful, isn’t it!” which, roughly translated, means, 
“‘T heartily agree with you—in fact I think I should agree 
with everything you said, if only we had the chance to know 
each other better.”” Weather, indeed ! 

To put the whole matter in a nutshell, when we say one 
thing we almost invariably mean something else, and a large 
proportion of our profounder conversation is camouflaged 
as something totally different. In fact, as the parodist 9 
ably improved upon Wordsworth by saying, “ Two voices 
are there: one is of the deep. . . . And one is of an old, 
half-witted sheep. ...” Foreign visitors, hearing ofly 
the sheep, can never fully appreciate how right they are when 
they say (as they always do) that they cannot imagine whit 
we should do without our weather to talk about. 
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aScinari 
he Word 
Mean by 
nen NoTHING strikes a visitor to —— a forcibly 
ut, ag than the complete domination o internal politics oy external 
> fg vents, It may well be said that the Spanish civil war is 
i ths snything but a clear conflict between democracy and dictator- 
frend ship. it is none the less true that it is considered by large 
fiddle masses in Central Europe as a struggle of the forces of social 
instant 5 against the expansive foreign policy of the two 
Wer, any fp Fascist States, and is watched with intense hopes and fears 
ling bis @ indication of their own chances in the struggle against 
$80Ciates National Socialism. Perhaps this is most evident among 
bold a fp the Bohemian Germans. The Activist parties, forming a 
right ay jp third of the German population, are fighting desperately 
t out of against the Fascist party of Herr Henlein (what the personal 
r boots. relation is between Henlein and the Reich German authori- 
up, an ties is a question rather of academic interest than of practical 
veryday importance). The defeat of the Italian armies at Guadalajara 
it look fg Was a0 immense encouragement for them: the news of the 
fll of Bilbao cost them all the progress they had made. 
rs and has been suggested that the concessions made by the 
speaker Czechoslovak Government to the Activists will strengthen 
fun by them as world economic conditions improve and the Bohemian 
sation, fg ote! see that Henlein’s tactics do not help their material 
1 way position. But the situation is quite exceptional. The SUCCESS 
where. failure of Henlein’s party depends not on the social and 
in his political conditions in Bohemia, but on the success or failure 
ch less of German foreign policy and on the rise or fall of Hitler’s 
€ true prestige. Recently a German employer, whose workmen, 
mts to belonging to a Socialist trade union, declared a strike, called 
$ very fy 2 men of the Henlein party as strike-breakers. Such action 
+ state would be suicide for any workmen’s party in normal times. 
ly the Henlein actually gained further support in this district. 
The reason was the continued success of Hitler’s intervention 
regard ia Spain 
| The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of Austria. Those 
ely Catholic sections of the Government which are determined 
— to resist National Socialism to the end, wish for a reconcilia- 
tion with the workmen. But they receive no support in the 
later West, and are forced to rely on the help of Italy, which, 
tance BF since Dr. Schuschnigg’s interview with Mussolini at Venice, 
= they fear is of little value. At the same time they are regularly 
ponds betrayed by unavowed National Socialists within the Govern- 
Cr at nent itself. Both for the workmen, who sympathise actively 
“i, with the Spanish Government, and for the loyal supporters 
nde of Dr. Schuschnigg, who welcome any check to Hitler’s 
“5 Bf ambitions, the general international situation is decisive. 
es Its progressive deterioration makes it difficult for them to 
‘ etain their courage, creates defeatism, and increases the 
or temptation to make their terms, cost what it may, with the 
the National Socialists. 
old, engerion politics are dominated by the two questions of 
h of electoral and land reform. The Government is still in the 
oa nands of aclass of great landowners. But there is an increasing 
feeling in the country that conditions on the land are intoler- 
e able. The fantastic poverty of the peasants has led to drastic 
attempts at birth-control which menace the whole future 
de of the Hungarian people. A recent series of books describing 
a i detail conditions in certain localities, has had a wide 
a crculation. There is at least a considerable intellectual 
7 movement whick even openly urges social reform, freedom 
re ha the control of German policy, and friendship with 
id tance. At times it seems that the Government itself is 
“ prepared to face these questions. But German propaganda, 
. exploiting the fear of “‘ Bolshevism,” and the successes of 
nal German foreign policy, are powerful factors, and there is 


| . . . . 
aways a danger that M. Dardnyi will capitulate to Fascist 
influences. The situation in Jugoslavia shows a certain 








RIVALRIES IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


resemblance. The great majority of the people are opposed 
to the existing régime, demand social reforms, and resent the 
penetration of German and Italian influence. The chances 
for Prince Paul, whose sympathies for General Franco are 
well known, to maintain the present form of government, 
will be determined by the fortunes of Fascist foreign policy. 

Much is heard at present of the HodZa plan for economic 
co-operation. There have been frequent attempts since the 
World War to restore in the Danube basin the economic 
unity which the Habsburg Empire formerly provided, but 
without appreciable success. There can be no question at 
present of restoring free trade, since national industries 
have been set up by each of the new States with the help of 
protective tariffs, and powerful interests created which 
would oppose any such policy. The Hodza plan aims at 
ensuring by means of preferential tariffs that such products 
as have to be imported into each of the Danubian States 
shall come as far as possible from its neighbours, though 
allowance is made for the interests of Germany, Poland and 
Italy. It is hoped to bind the small States together, to check 
the tendency towards autarky, and in the future to make 
possible a more normal condition of trade. One of the chief 
obstacles is the resolute refusal of the British Government 
to modify its demands for most-favoured-nation treatment. 
Another difficulty is the insistence of statesmen of Central 
Europe that economic co-operation is impossible without 
political understanding. Though somewhat of a cliché, this 
assertion contains truth. The complete absence of security, 
which characterises the present atmosphere of Central 
Europe, is one of the great assets of Fascist foreign policy. 
It seems in fact that only a resolute policy by Great Britain 
and France in the face of Germany and Italy, can render 
possible a common constructive effort of the Danubian 
peoples to face and solve their problems. 

There is another difficulty of a more general kind. There is 
a singular lack ‘n Central Europe of any spiritual co-operation. 
This is particularly true of the three peoples on whom 
the success of real co-operation principally depends, the 
Austrians, Czechs and Hungarians. An obsession with the 
glories and the injustices of the past makes an understanding 
in the present very difficult. The Austrians feel, despite their 
present weakness, that they are on a different cultural level 
from the other peoples. “ Es gibt nur ein Kaiserstadt, es gibt 
nur ein Wien.” This spirit has survived the Habsburgs, and is 
as strong in the mcd:rn Socialist workman as it was in the 
aristocracy of the court. The Hungarians still dream of their 
old frontiers. But in the youuger generation a new spirit, 
astonishingly liberal, is growing. It might be expected that 
the Czechs, the victors of 1918, would be more conciliatory 
than the vanquished. Unfortunately, this is not always so. 
An immense amount of eloquence is wasted on recrimina- 
tions of their past rulers, which might be diverted into more 
productive channels. The menace of Hitler has strengthened 
the intransigence of the average Czech, and the statesmanlike 
policy of BeneS and Hodza towards the Czechoslovak Germans 
is constantly endangered by the unimaginative chauvinism 
of local officials. Among the Czechs too a part of the younger 
generation shows a far more conciliatory spirit. But this 
psychological obstacle to co-operation exists on all sides, 
and is of the first importance. 

The conclusion would seem to be that though there are 
hopeful signs, the prospects of Danubian co-operation are 
small. The forces that inspire hope can hardly make themselves 
felt within a short time, and the danger is immediate. Yet 
only co-operation can save Central Europe, and through 
it Western Europe. The alternative is war, subjection and ruin. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 

‘ ApMOST 

THE THEATRE THE CINEMA ar 

cieins , » Re win “Les Perles de la Couronne.”’ At the Curzon——« yam 

— for Measure.’’ By William Shakespeare. At the Old d’un Tricheur.” At the Academy. oy toe roa a 

: , At the London Pavilion——‘* Clock-Cleaners,” oS ie fin: 

Mr. GUTHRIE’s production of this bitter, rather intractable Empire At with “ 
comedy has more virtues than faults, though there are plenty we value of the talking-film is well illustrated by the § © 
of the latter. He sets a brisk pace, handles the big scenes aq large British public can now get a sight and a Pree, oF “ 
with perception and assurance, and instead of giving the most famous of all French stage actors ; and even to head : st. . 
sloppy tedious dénouement the atmosphere of the end of a  Guitry speak French is in itself a privilege. Unfortung ‘ a 
crvicket-match already lost and won (‘‘ Look! He’s put the js about the only privilege, as far as Les Perles de la rv ih - 
wicket-keeper on to bowl”), he plays out time for all he is js concerned. The reasons for making this ridiculoys 7 as s 
worth, so that the Duke’s return really does seem obscurely quite unfathomable. It purports to tell the story of wae be “id 
exciting and important. Against all this must be set his less pearls, four of which are now in the Crown of E ™ “ai 
presentation of the minor characters, which is often at fault. and in tracing their adventures it takes a muddled aba 18 ig di 
The small parts in Measure for Measure are peculiarly rich course through history, rather after the fashion of an aged ete . on 
and various ; at the Old Vic too many of them misfire. Mr. spaniel trying to pick up a scent. The general feeling of yd rt 
James Hoyle’s Escalus, it is true, neatly anticipates the js complicated by the fact that the film is presented sete “mye 
twentieth-century’s conception of what Viennese officialdom languages, English, French and Italian, with three CommMentaty ss 
behaves like on the stage. But the philosopher Barnadine is who are supposed to be telling the story to ‘* Noted Personaga" ord 
no better than a Caliban, and Abhorson fails entirely to in their respective countries. No doubt this system on si 
establish decapitation as a conscious art. Here, probably, wide European market for the film, but the effect of hs ce 
Mr. Guthrie’s material let him down; but he surely did everything repeated in three languages is excecdingly wearin 7 cage 
wrong to allow Mr. Jay Laurier so much latitude. We all Guitry himself has of course the opportunity of playing ME osibs 
revere the rather nebulous tradition of the Shakespearean  yumber of parts (including Francis I, Barras, and Nasu _ 
clown ; but in a swift, purposeful production of this kind the while Jacqueline Delubac succeeds in looking less like Men “ SI 
test of extra “‘ business ’” must surely be its relevance to the — Stuart than one would have believed possible. Lyn Harding oe 
conduct of the plot. Pompey, sweeping the prison steps and parody of Charles Laughton as Henry VIII is well done. by wal 
tripping inevitably and interminably over his manacles, jg far too prolonged. 1 Pe 
becomes—in spite of Mr. Laurier’s disarming aptitude for this Much of this film is in the very worst taste, especially a et 
kind of thing—a crashing bore. Abyssinian sequence, which reaches the lowest depths F pete 
More serious is the case of Lucio, whose shrewd inanities cynical obscenity. Very little of the film is amusing; ro; TT ese | 


should bridge the gulf between the spiritual struggles of the 
principal characters and the seamier, cruder conflicts of the 
underworld ; at the Old Vic this important and almost fool- 
proof part is most pedestrianly played. Nor is there much 
to be said for Mr. King-Wood’s Claudio, whose enunciation 
is perfectly splendid but who never for a moment makes us 
aware of his sharp and pitiful reactions to the death-sentence. 
But the core of the play, which is Angelo and Isabella, is sound. 
Miss Marie Ney does not solve the problem of turning Isabella 
into a human being; but she acts with intelligence and grace 
and makes this hard-boiled virgin consistent without making her 
abhorrent. Mr. Emlyn Williams’ Angelo is deft and com- 
pelling. The first-night critics damned his blonde wig, but 
when I saw the play scalp-hunting was out of the question. I 
think that at times he overacts ; but nothing he does is against 
the interests or meaning of the play, and everything he does 
you watch with curiosity and at times with fascination. 
Finally, no praise can be too high for Mr. Stephen Murray’s 
performance as that prosing omnipresence and monument of 
irresponsibility, the Duke. Anything less than a very good 
rendering of this entirely thankless part will always wreck 
Measure for Measure; it is—in the last analysis—in spite 
of the Duke, and because of Mr. Murray, that you 
can enjoy the excellences of the current production at the 
Old Vic. 
The play 
amusing to 


still seems a hopeless, brilliant muddle. It is 
imagine what would have happened if it had 
survived as Shakespeare’s only play, all the others being 
credited to Bacon or anybody else you choose. How 
enthusiastically we should all have barked up the wrong 
tree! Here, we should have said, was the true, the natural 
Puritan. Of course he had to put in the Hogarthian bits, to 
get his: play accepted. But what he really cared about, what 
he wanted to ensky, was the conception of chastity; and so 
he created Isabella, who dogmatically and instantaneously 
prefers her brother’s death to her own dishonour. Her 
character, we should most likely have deduced, was a tacit 
but reproachful answer to the passion of Juliet, the promiscuity 
of Cleopatra, the naughty ways of Cressida. ‘Thank God, the 
nineteenth-century critics would have said, that the Elizabethan 
age produced at least one playwright who was sufficiently 
English to sacrifice verisimilitude to decorum. 


But of course it didn’t. 
PETER FLEMING. 


of it is dramatic. Some of the settings, on the other hand, ax 
worthy of a better story, and are lit with something approaching 
genius by J. Kruger, the cameraman. 

There remains the consideration of Sacha Guitry himsej 
and, more particularly, of his approach to cinema. As an actor, 
he has all the talents save one—sincerity. As a film director, 
he is chiefly distinguished by his total disregard for the rei 
values of cinema. One almost feels that he perverts, rathe 
than shapes it, to his own purposes. This is well illustrated 
by Le Roman dun Tricheur, an infinitely more amusin 
film, but one which depends largely on a complete misuse o! 
film technique. Guitry takes the sound track and uses i 
merely as an accompaniment, in commentary form, to a film 
deliberately made in the style and atmosphere of the pr 
talkie days. His own part in the film is a tour de force, ani 
the story is truly typical. It is the story of a cheat, who lear 
at an early age that dishonesty pays, the occasion being tk 
death of his entire family through poisoning from mushroom 
which he was not allowed to eat as a punishment for being: 
naughty boy. Heartened by this discovery, he goes through 
life, from success to success, as a petty crook. 

It is all done with a disarming wit and a discerning cham 
which successfully conceals the general immorality of the tle; 
and for all its blind-alley technique it makes for real entertan- 
ment. But it is perhaps unfortunate that Les Perles d li 
Couronne should be showing in London at the same tm, 
for the unpleasant taste it leaves suggests that the sugi 
coating of the other only too thinly covers the unwholesome 
bolus of quackery. 

Mention of quackery leads us to the more recent activities 0 
Donald Duck, who goes from strength to strength. Th 
epitome of the dictator mentality, he lacks nevertheless th 
organising ability to shape the world to his own nefarious end 
In major things he meets immediate disaster, and must rs 
content with minor triumphs, such as his swindling of tk 
penny-in-the-slot system in Medern Inventions. Thi 
fantastic film represents him as touring a museum of modem 
marvels, and suffering strange adventures at the hands of robe 
machines, including a combined haircut-and-shoeshine, © 
which he is unfortunately clamped in an upside down positit 
In general, he must be the world’s most popular star, and® 
watch, for instance, his impotent argument with an ang 
clock-spring in Clock-Cleaners amply makes up for th 
all-too-frequent ennui of the longer and more expensive effors 
of Hollywood. BasiL WRIGHT. 
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gt, Saviour’s Chur. rch, Southwark, a large and partly mediaeval 
pullding on the south side of Lond mn jridge, was made a 
Cathedral in 1905 Now it appeals for £25,000. If we think of 
at as a large church, as it really is, its story will be 
be very much the story of other large churches. 

When Anthony Thorold was made Bishop of Rochester in 
1877, St. Saviour’s was the biggest church in the London part 
It was just the fabric for a great and conscien- 
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tracery of these ch mele are some of the best thirteenth-century 
work in the countr These owed their preservation to the « 
restoration of George Gwilt the that most important 
pioneer of church restoration, who gave his services free to 
$, Saviour’s from 1822 to 1825. ‘The church 
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but temporary looking Gothic style of 1838. 
o Sir Arthur Blomfield 
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i have the story of too hasty piety. 
ta poor diocese, where the church can ill 
penny, should have to raise £25,000 to preserve 
ts Cathedral. St. Saviour’s is not, perhaps, “* secon 
‘0 Westminster Abbey ;” Brandon’s Catholic Apostolic (¢ 
n Gordon Square has that honour; but restored and ligh 
the Cathedral will have a beauty of its owa, worthy of the mother 
“turch of goodness knows how many brave slum parishes 

JOHN Bernonas. 
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At Rosenberg’s there are paintings by Bonnard and Vuillard 


These two painters are, in slightly different ways, specialists 
in sensibility to colour. They ha studied this one weapon 
of painting with such single-mindedness that everything 
else has gone out of their art. We can even trace the process, 


t 
the V 


particularly in ullards on view. The earliest canvas 
is a scene painted in 1899, showing some of the artist’s relations 
at dinner (14 It contains the most acute observation of 
the human features of the scene, and as an étude de moeurs 
could be put up against Forain, though it is seen in a kindli 

spirit and with a fresher But even here we can see th 
interest which Vuillard takes in colour relations, though the 
notes have a determination and a hardness which would look 
either firm or coarse, according to taste, in comparison with 
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ury, but at the moment it Is not 
new aesthetic blood that is wanted, but a revitalisation of art 
by contact with life. To praise Miss vipat eni sculptures 
seems to me like saying that a is a good orator because 
the shapes which his mouth makes when he speaks are 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


é 

Salving England 

Salvation proceeds at an accelerated pace. Bits of the soul 
of the country are made safe week after week. The National 
Trust has just secured a most essential part of the circle of one 
of the loveliest of the lakes in Cumberland ; and, on the South 
Coast, which matters supremely, some special emphasis is 
due to the gift of land and a pathway close to Sidmouth and to 
Salcombe. Dr. Vaughan Cornish, who was the chief giver, 
has the reputation of being the first man to analyse the attributes 
of scenery and propound the philosophy of their influence 
on the mind of man. C. J. Cornish (who was one of the best 
known of writers in The Spectator in Mr. Strachey’s day) 
was one of the most charming historians of both the Thames 
and the New Forest; and Dr. Vaughan Cornish, writing in a 
very different manner, is known as one of the chief preservers 
—on paper—of the English landscape. It occurred to him 
not long since that a deed might be even better than a word, 
and, with the co-operation of his brother, he put the thought 
into action. Mr. Clough Williams Ellis, the author and 
begetter of the Society for the Preservation of Rural Wales, 
had done a like thing a little earlier. It is not often that 
those who write and speak can so practise what they preach 
and by such means make their preaching very much more 
effective. 

& * * x 

Rural Rulers 

It is worth while remembering that an ambition of this sort 
was the motive of the gift of Chequers to the nation. Lord 
Lee of Fareham, as he told me before the gift was made, saw the 
day coming when Britain would have a Prime Minister whose 
training had been wholly urban (unlike that inveterate country- 
man, Lord Baldwin). The ‘‘ urbanised mind,” as Sir Horace 
Plunkett used to say, was the greatest of dangers in any State. 
It seemed, therefore, to the owner of Chequers (which has as 
deep a country atmosphere as any house in the Island) that 
residence, if only for week-ends, in so green and serene a 
retreat would go some way towards healing this urban malady. 
There are some who know how effectually the dream was 
realised, and the rural bias conveyed. 

x x x * 


A New Authority 

That’ charming historian, and ardent supporter of the 
National Trust, Mr. George Trevelyan, launched a very 
definite campaign at the annual meeting of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England. The Government is 
to be pressed from all sides to set up a special authority for 
creating and organising National Parks, with a capital of 
half a million pounds. The making of National Parks is, 
of course, a definite plank in the platform of the Labour 
Party, and is less openly favoured by all parties. There 
are certain aspects of preservation which by their nature cannot 
be local. The preservation of the coast is one of these; and 
on this account some such central authority is an urgent 
practical necessity of the day. After all the nation spends 
half a million merely on the London Parks 


* * ® *« 


“Ellum ”’ 

A vigorous attempt is being made by the Timber Association 
to encourage the wooden house in Britain. The timber 
houses of the United States are held up as a model, anda 
number of them are used as illustrations of the latest book, 
Timber Houses (Country Life, 7s. 6d.). The many merits 
of timber (which is never capable of such hideous ill-use as 
cement or brick) must be granted; but one reason why they 
have not been exploited in England is the backwardness of 
the timber merchants themselves. I may be allowed perhaps 
to give my own experience. When I built a house a few years 
ago,my architect desired block elm for parts of the staircase ; 
but had to give up the idea because he could not get the elm. 
There must be some grievous lack oi organisation when it is 
impossible to buy a small quantity of much the commonest 
wood in the country. How many cords of it are left to lie 
and rot every year is a sum beyond calculation. No wood 
makes more beautiful panelling than elm, but it seems to be 
generally unknown that our excellent research students at 
Princes Risboro’ have discovered how to prevent the warping 
for which elm has a bad reputation. Happily rough elm 
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boarding, which is always beautiful, increases jp fay 

and here a method of nailing has been discovered a 
cancels the dangers of warping. One of the cheapest and bey 
forms of out-house has elm boards, felt and pantiles ae 
ingredients. Here again how is it, in this clayland Pid 
that most of the pantiles of any virtue come from wen 
What is to be said for an industry that neglects its own sai 
and its own timber ? 





* * * *x 


A Garden Guild 


An organ and an organisation of which more ought to be know, 
is the Guild Gardener, an excellent monthly Magazine, Publishej 
by the Guild itself. Now this Guild, which spends its bene. 
ficent energies in helping people in populous places to grow 
plants and flowers, asks not for money but for interest, Since 
it came to enjoy the support of the Pilgrim Trust (Which 
never gives support unworthily) it has extended its 
especially in the depressed areas, not least in Durham, and 
would like to open yet more branches. It cannot do this 
unless it receives a request from inhabitants in the New ate, 
A great many people would serve their neighbourhood wel 
if they communicated with this National Gardens Guild at 
Bank Chambers, 212 High Holborn, London, or asked fy 
the excellent monthly organ of which that ingenious toy. 
gardener, Lady Seton, is honorary editor. The Guild 5 
doing in a smaller way one branch of the work being carried 
on with cumulative success by the Society of Friends, Or 
difference is that flowers are given the importance of vegetable: 
and flowers are very important things. 

* * * * 
Maligned Magpies? 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, which hys 
been the target of some highly displeased critics, issues q 
seasonal quarterly that is always of interest; but in its lates 
number, as in many that preceded it, news from Britain itself 
takes a secondary place. One contributor from abroad puts 
the countries in order of merit as judged by the degree of 
kindness to birds. Switzerland is put at the top, Austra 
second and Germany third. Does England come fourth 
or where ? The inference is that it is condemned by it 
treatment of the magpie, described as the most beautiful 
of all our birds. Now if kindness to birds were judged by 
the population of magpies, France would perhaps come a 
the top of the list. Both keepers and poultry keeper— 
especially turkey breeders—in this country dislike the magpie 
and it is rare wherever game preserving or poultry breeding 
is prevalent. The killing of the killers—and the magpi 
comes high on the list—is excessive. Major Anthony Buxton’ 
recent pleas for the harriers and for the kestrel have a universd 
support among bird-lovers and should have among game- 
preservers and their keepers ; but truth demands a qualifice 
tion; we must face the undoubted fact that the limitation o 
the numbers of carrion crows, magpies, jays is one of the chie 
reasons why small birds flourish peculiarly in English shires 
No harrier, buzzard or peregrine or even raven does one 
fiftieth part of the damage attributable to a pair of carrion 
crows. Their persistent skill in carrying off yeung chickens 
is scarcely credible. 

*« * x * 
Sulphur Butterfly 

Last week I came upon a singularly gorgeous sulphur 
butterfly ; and the pleasure its appearance gave emphasised 
the impression that never before had I seen so few autumnal 
butterflies. The odd thing is that this general paucity @ 
admirals, peacocks, painted ladies, commas and the rarer fntl 
laries) has been associated with unexampled and scarcely credible 
accounts of hosts of migrants that came and went and whol 
vanished. Mr. Frohawk in t:e Field, and others in th 
Entomologist, write of ten or twenty thousand red admiras 
in a host, rivalling even the common whites, which ate i 
veterate migrants, in multitude. Where these vast compan 
went is a mystery. Neither even they themselves were se 
again nor did they leave a progeny. It seems most probabk 
that they were wafted out to sea again; but it is one of tk 
details of this year’s observation of migrant butterflies mt 
some of the companies made good progress against a consider 
able wind. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Pens [Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
‘ain length is that of one of our ** News of the Week”’ paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
in wi over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
‘ Pe author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THe Spectator.]} 
| abroad NATIONAL PARKS perpetually encroaching. Lakeland is still under fire. Every 
Own gj [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.) few months there is some new attack, some new alarm, and 
ages , . so it is impossible to avert some new injury. 
gi,—Some remarks 1n which my name was mentioned, made Motor traffic has made the question of these specially 
py sit William Beach Thomas in your issue of October 15th,  eautiful areas no longer local but national. Yet the State 
be on the subject of the proposal for National Parks, particularly still shuffles off its duty on to Local Authorities, with the 
Dublishey MF in relation £0 the Lake aarnt, call for an explanation of the result that next to nothing is done, and it is only a question 
its beng real character of Che proposal. On Saturday hast I moved at of time before the beauty of these regions is injured beyond 
CO grow A the Annual Conference of the Council for Preservation of repair. 
t. Sine fi Rural aves following yp oe aie The Government is at present engaged on a health cam- 
feni.? ‘“ i yonference urges the Crovernmen o set up withou aj ak acciet + } F . 
: py athe ° National Park Authority as seccammended in the pie 8 etry oN 2 gor a —— fern — 
x Report of the National Park Committee, and to take all other 1d playing fields tor the dwellers in the great cities to 
aM, and HM -sssary steps to ensure the preservation of National Parks at a play cricket and football. It is no less essential for any 
do this auficient number of suitable areas in Great Britain.” national health scheme to preserve the national walking grounds, 
eW ates, \fer a long but harmonious discussion, this resolution was and regions where young and old can enjoy the sight and fee! 
aa sased without one dissentient in a meeting of several hundred the influences of unspoiled nature. 
Guild neiSONS representing the branches of the C.P.R.E. and A quarter of a million is yearly spent from the taxpayers’ 
Sed for acjuding all the officers of that Society. Apparently Sir W. ™oney on the mere upkeep of certain London parks which 
— Beach Thomas, while not averse to the idea of a Lake District *¢ and must necessarily be “urban.” The same amount of 
Suid is ational Park, has reserves, arising from a fear that I desire Money, granted not annually but once for all, would, as the 
; Carried HE Committee of 1931 calculated, suffice to set up a number of 





» set up “ gazebos ” in the Lake District, and that my ideas 
ofa National Park are “urban rather than rural”! The 













































yersonal courtesy with which the writer refers to me makes 
dis unfounded suspicion all the more strange. But although 
may be thought that I am secretly aiming at the “ urbanisa- 
jon” of the Lake District contrary to the professions of a 
lich has [ jfetime, I hardly think that anyone will accuse the whole 
ssues ¢ [body of the C.P.R.E. of such an intention. If so, who then 
ts latest HH shall be saved ? Such suspicions will vanish if the Report of 
in itself the National Parks Committee of 1931 is studied, upon which 
ad puts IM the policy of the C.P.R.E. is based (Cmd. 3851). 
gree of The object is to preserve the present conditions in the Lake 
Austr District and the other areas that may be chosen as National 
yurth— Parks. This would mean the preservation of sheep farms as 
by its wich, in the present ownership. Access exists by courtesy all 
cautiful IH aver the sheep farms and fells on the Lake District, as it is to 
ged by HH ie interest of the farmers and other inhabitants to attract 
ome at MH visitors. This state of things would continue as before. The 
“Pets H obiect of the scheme is to prevent undesirable building develop- 
magpit MH ment (whether of bungalows or ‘‘ gazebos”) and to control 
reeding HH ihe activity of industrial undertakings or public works that 
magpk # would injure the amenity of the area. The policy is, in fact, 
Uxtons HH that the State should aid the Local Authorities to carry out 
Wes Hi regional plans for certain districts of special beauty, of which 
game: Hi one would probably be the Lake District. 
alifica- ; ; 
on oi A. The National Parks programme is not a proposal to purchase 
> chiet (USE Tegions for national ownership. The price of that 
die vould be prohibitive. It is a proposal to set up a State 
ia Authority to carry out a proper regional plan, by agreements 
wed vith existing proprietors and with the local bodies in certain 
ickens [ Mtilic regions of great natural beauty. It is well known 
hat among regions suggested are the Lake District, Snowdonia, 
Dovedale and Manifold valleys, parts of the Cornish and 
Yembroke coast, regions in Scotland and other regions. But 
he question of choice of areas must be left over for decision 
i phut ther by Parliament or by the National Park Authority when 
assed Hi thas been set up. 
oy? In the areas that we have in mind, regional planning by the 
‘tit Local Authorities alone is not working, mainly because of 
adibl he question of compensation to landlords for development 
.  ‘ghts, which the Local Authorities cannot supply from the 
holly : 
ates unaided, because the rateable value of these lovely regions 





slow. Indeed the local authorities may ask why they should 









‘ 
= and all the money, when the need for preservation is national, 
od ad denefit will accrue to visitors from London, Manchester, 
a Jimingham and all the island. 

babi Moreover, Local Authorities do not always realise the 
f the Menity value of the regions which they partially control. 
the  “"2 now the consent of a Local Authority in Lakeland has 
jder St been given to an electricity scheme which would inflict 
AS. wave injury to the beauty of Borrowdale, in the very heart 





{the Lake District. Other industrial undertakings are 








these other and very different ‘‘ National Parks” to save 
them from urbanisation. After the initial steps, their aanual 
upkeep would be small, as the land would in nearly ali cases 
remain in the hands of the existing proprietors, and remain 
as agricultural land.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. TREVELYAN. 


SHEEP OR STAGS>? 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. George Blake’s letter makes it clear that he meant 
his article to be taken seriously. His statements, therefore, 
call for serious examination. 

(1) In his article he branded the “ native landowner ” for 
the change over from sheep to deer in recent years. I pointed 
out that the cause was not the wickedness of the landowner 
but the social system which sacrificed the country to the 
town, and which made it impossible for the wool of Scotland 
to compete with the wool of Australia. Mr. Blake admits 
it is so. ‘‘ No doubt,” he exclaims! But does he apologise 
for his baseless charges against honourable men? Not so. 
He sets about his own justification by now branding their 
great-grandfathers ! No man can be justly branded because 
of his remote ancestors. Mr. Blake’s article was “‘ Sheep 
or Stags?” It was not “‘ Sheep or Crofters?”’ He justifies 
the mis-statements in the former by assuming that he had 
written about the latter. 

(2) Mr. George Blake now admits the “ latter-day amia- 
bility ’ of the Highland landowners, but he declares it to be 
“Jargely the product of discipline by statute.” This, of 
course, means that Mr. Blake and his class have developed a 
social conscience by intuition; but these wicked Highland 
landowners only do good by compulsion! Who are they— 
these deplorable native landowners? They are men who 
were knit together with their people in a blood-bath for four 
years; they are families whose male-lines have been severed 
on bloody battlefields; they are of a class that has learned 
what sacrifice means by giving everything most dear. These 
are the men whose “ latter-day amiability”’ is so different 
from Mr. Blake’s. His springs from impulsion: _ theirs 
from compulsion ! 

(3) Mr. George Blake refuses to produce his evidence 
for the charge against Highland County Councillors that, 
influenced by the landowners, they “keep the roads in a 
bad way so that the intrusive tourist will keep away.” The 
reason for this refusal Mr. Blake states thus :-—** I am certainly 
not going to face several libel actions, even in the good cause 
of enlightening your correspondent.” But he insists in his 
branding the Councillors. ‘* As to evidence of road-improve- 
ment being held up in the interests of plutocratic privacy, I 
repeat that it exists”—thus Mr. Blake. Again Mr. Blake 
changes his ground! In his original article it was the “ native 
landowner” who was stigmatised. But none of these today 
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are ‘“‘plutocrats.” They have been taxed until they are 
bled white. The venal County Councillors must be guarding 
the ‘‘ plutocratic privacy ” of some class other than the greatly 
to be condemned “native landowners”! . .. No man 
has a right to make charges against men who serve the State 
unless he is prepared to substantiate them. Mr. Blake owes 
a duty to Society—to the whole nation. He has discovered a 
cancer in the body politic : he must excise it. Duty demands 
that he publish the evidence. Should there be libel actions, 
Mr. Blake, of course, will win. The whole country will 
ring with the honour of his name. He really must not allow 
a lack of courage at the last to dim so great an exploit.—I am, 
&c.,; NORMAN MACLEAN, 


Portree House, Isle of Skye. 


INDIA UNDER CONGRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Mr. C. F. Andrews’ article on India under Congress in 
the last number of The Spectator seems to call for comment 
on at least two important points. It would not be difficult also 
to controvert his assertions about the Andamans as a penal 
station, but it would take up too much of your space to do so. 
The questions of ‘‘ prohibition’ and land reform can be dealt 
with more concisely. 

If under the former he includes only opium and country 
distilled spirits there are probably few who have lived long in 
India who would not be glad to see their manufacture and sale, 
except for medicinal purposes, entirely prohibited. Many 
would also like to see all the other narcotic drugs as well as 
what is known as “ foreign liquor,” 7.e., imported spirits and 
wines, forbidden to all classes. 


Some reformers, however, would extend prohibition to toddy, 
the drink of the agricultural labourer. Its alcohol content is as a 
rule not more than from 2 to 4 per cent. or what is found in several 
so-called temperance drinks in this country. Toddy is a food 
as well as a drink. The field worker in irrigated tracts spends 
a long day with his head in the burning sun and his feet in six 
inches or more of water. To deprive him of an extremely 
cheap innocuous drink, which helps to restore his circulation, 
and enables him to relish his scanty evening meal, would be a 
hardship difficult to justify on moral or physiological grounds. 
Toddy is obtained from all the varieties of palm, coconut, 
palmyra, date and sago. In some parts these trees far out- 
number the local population. Their other uses are almost 
innumerable. Those of the palmyra alone according to the 
Tamils number 39 from building timber to cloth, while 20 
coconut palms will support a family. Prohibition of toddy 
would entail either a vast army of vigilant officials or the cutting 
down of all the palm trees and consequently depriving several 
hundreds of thousands of Indians of their means of livelihood. 


Mr. Andrews writes cheerfully of the landlord system being 
given up and the peasant proprietor system introduced more 
widely than at present. He surely cannot be unaware that it is 
the representatives of Congress who for years past have been 
clamouring for the extension of the Permanent Settlement, 
z.¢., the landlord system and the abolition of the ryotwari or 
peasant proprietor system. I have seen no indication in the 
Congress Press or programmes that they are prepared to reverse 
entirely their previous declarations on this subject. If they 
are, more power to their elbow ; but such a change of heart will 
need more than Mr. Andrews’ pious aspirations to bring it 
about.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. TEMPEST REILLY, 

57 Hilldrop Road, N.7. 


I.C.S. Retired. 


THE SAFETY OF MALTA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to thank Mr. Olivieri-Munroe for 
amending my article on Malta, published in The Spectator 
of September roth, in a letter (October 15th) which would imply 
that the island is not nearly so vulnerable as many critics have 
supposed it to be ? 


Your correspondent, who is a most ardent champion of 
British interests in the Mediterranean, will readily appreciate 
that a rather different approach and emphasis may serve to 
call attention to Britain’s responsibilities in Malta over a field 
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of opinion in which he would find many less assured than h; 
self as to the island’s “‘ potential offensiveness.” hin. 
Respect for the same political and social institutions, Pre 
always to work side by side (as I have done with Mr. Olime 
Munroe), associating in the same leisure pursuits (foot e 
greyhound racing and repertory companies are popular in Mala) 
the Englishman of today shares at heart the conviction a 
your correspondent strives to substantiate. It is Perhaps i 
depth and strength of those feelings which provides the mog 
certain guarantee for the future safety of Malta, or of any oth 
dependency or friend of Britain’s.—Yours faithfully , 

33 Clarendon Road, W.11. 
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MICHAEL Lanctry, 


MAGISTRATES versus MOTORISTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—By way of reply to Mr. Charles Wright I do not Need tg 
and indeed, I cannot, add to any previous letters. We both 
seem to stick to our opinions and repetition adds to them no 
force. 

By “‘ Follower of Bentham ” I am boldly accused of corrup. 
tion. That is an old dodge to which conservatives have alway 
resorted to discredit reformers. y 

Nearly all his questions are rhetorical and in the rest I gy 
trace no question. In general reply I would say that Curiously 
enough I have been to London police courts and have alway 
been struck by the efficiency and justice of the stipendiay 
magistrates’ work. The superiority of these courts over lj 
benches is an irresistible conclusion for those who have studie! 
a fair number of the latter. 

I do not want “ Follower of Bentham’s ” support at any 
price so I will give him no satisfaction about Assize judge 
and Recorders’ retiring ages! When someone writes abou 
penology to your paper, Sir, it will give “‘ Follower of Bentham” 
a better chance of trotting out his pet subject than the narroy 
limits of my controversy afford. Meantime, the importan 
thing is not to see that a convicted person is sentenced bya 
penologist but to see that an accused person has a fair trial and 
that an innocent person is not convicted. In my humble opinion 
these objects would be better secured by abolishing lay benches, 
Surprisingly enough I would refuse to be a stipendiary myself 
and do not care a rap about the money one could earn in tha 
way. ‘Follower of Bentham” is an impudent fellow to 
attack me personally. I suppose he cannot imagine a dis- 
interested motive.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

UTTER BARRISTER, 


THE IRISH INVASION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—Not being able to quote analytical statistics regarding the 
number of ex-service and native-born Irishmen on the dole in 
Liverpool Mr. L. T. Fleming falls back upon the old method 
of gross figures which are as scientifically antiquated as social 
reform appears to be in that great seaport. Pending the adop- 
tion of a more modern statistical system by the Liverpodl 
municipal authorities those people who are somewhat disturbed 
by the presence of Irish emigrants in their midst might apply 
their minds to finding an answer to the question ‘‘ Why do the 
Irish emigrate ?”’? From a recent experience of my own they 
will not have to wade through dull history books for enlighten- 
ment. For instance, I have just finished reading the Life of 
Edmund Spenser—probably London’s greatest man of letters— 
who besides being a poet of genius was also a keen business 
man who did very well for himself, though his end was tragic, 
while acting as a servant of the Crown in Ireland between the 
years 1580 and 1598. Writing from his Cork estate to the 
British Government he recommends that the Irish be given 
20 days to “‘ Come in.”’ If they resist ‘‘ they should be hunted 
like wild beasts until the winter covert is thin and they perish 
from starvation.” 

It may surprise the peaceful and liberty-loving British people 
of today to know that this sort of administration was carried 
on in their name with more or less severity right down to the 
foundation of the Irish Free State less than 20 years ago. 

The wonder surely is not that Great Britain has an Trish 
problem (of her own creation) but that there are any native 
people left in Ireland at all.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
London, N.W. 3. HENRY C, WILSON. 
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THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 
e who also sits at a desk in an engineering works 










| AS On 

Ole a me throughout the world and whose age and origins 
(Footbal are Vet similar to those of the author of your article, may 
in Maly) HH] be permitted to criticise his point of view ? 

ion Which In his attack on principles, he contends that we are not 
thaps th, ‘fed to determine a way of living until we have had a 





reasonable experience of life. As far as that contention goes, 
| think he is perfectly right; in making any major decision 
affecting ourselves or other people the value of experience 
disputed. On the other hand, life lias to be lived 
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NGLey, will be un BR , A 
while experience 1s still lacking, and, short of suspending all 
T action as well as all decisions until middle age is reached, 
S one cannot ignore everyday actions and the motives which 
they entail. 
Need to, It is not very difficult to criticise the political ideas or 
We both social habits of other people; what is difficult is to decide 
them po on one’s OWD, and the choice of a course of action from several 
alternatives necessitates a criterion. If the author of your 
F corrup. article maintains that he is not concerned with ethical judge- 
alway HF ments, with right and wrong, then from where do his motives 
spring ? If he is determined to have no principles, then he is 
‘St Icy MH ike the child in the sweet shop deciding what is nice and 
uriously MF yhat is not. The riskiness of this policy is hardly offset by 
¢ alway: HH the advantage that one need not think. If he acts purely for 
endiary HF his own advantage, or for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
over lay HF oymber, which is probably what he does do, he has already 
Studie! {adopted a principle in the very way which he so heartily deplores. 
| fully admit that many young men start life with a ready- 
at any made philosophy and that it invariably lets them down. This 
Judges’ HH i; due not to the use of principles as such, but to the use of too 
S about #% many principles. I would suggest that the Kantian formula, 
itham” HF “Treat every man as an end and not as a means,” is quite 
Natrow @ syficient for a start. Even if at middle age our experience 
portant # tells us that we should have treated every man as a means and 
d bya & potas an end, I think we are no worse off than had we drifted 
ial and with no principle at all, and we have at least had a reason for 
dpinion HF doing some things in preference to others. The author of your 
enches, MH article seems to consider principles as complete suits ready to 
myself wear which must be put on in their entirety or not at all. 
in that HF One is either a Christian, a cricketer, or a Communist, and the 
low 10 types, he infers, are mutually exclusive. It is small wonder 
a diss HH that he shrinks from principles. 
Few of us would wish to construct a new society until 
TER, we had had a lifetime’s experience of people and things, but 
that is no argument against trying to decide now what is 
worth while and what not, however much our ideas may be 
modified in later life. It is no very great crime to make mistakes. 
Caution may forbid the consideration of aims and objects 
ng the HM until middle age brings mature judgement, but discretion 
ole in HH is not always the better part of valour. Whilst experience 
ethod cay change one’s opinion of methods, ultimate aims are often 
sociil retained from youth to old age, and in support of this I too 
adop- would invoke “the records of many famous men.’”—Yours 
tpol faithfully, GEOFFREY HAWKINGS. 
urbed Tetbury, Glos. 
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o the 
they PICASSG UNFROCKED 
iten- [To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] 
fe of : : 
site Si,—Mr. Read calls attention to several important facts 
sald about Picasso, some of which were unknown to me, but which 
ssi do not seem to me to affect the thesis which I put forward, 





namely, that Picasso’s art is a highly specialised product, 





1 the : : se: ; ; 
‘the an essentially private art, which is therefore not easily applied 
woe public problems. 





nted The Spanish Government has so genuine a respect for the 





righ  %ts that it is anxious to honour all its artists, and therefore 

rightly honours Picasso, who is by far the best known of 
ople § ‘wing Spanish painters. The publication of the etchings 
ried § postcard form in itself proves nothing. To estimate their 





teal appeal it will be necessary to know how widely they are 
selling, and to what sort of public. 

I could almost resent Mr. Read’s suggestion that I wish 
0 use art for some end. I have never tried to do more than 
analyse forms of art and to say that a particular painting is 
the product of a certain set of circumstances, and is therefore 


the 


rish 
tive 








likely to appeal to one kind of person and not to another. 
I have never said that Picasso is a bad artist. I have said that 
his painting is not a popular art, but the last refinement of 
a private art produced by certain conditions, and that there- 
fore, in relation to events like the Spanish civil war it has 
not the far-reaching importance which it seems to have for 
the specialists. 

Mr. Read is confident that realism will never flourish in 
Spain. Its appearance in Russia is evidently no argument to 
him, but the fact that it has been developed in Mexico may 
seem to him more relevant. There it has been directly evolved 
by the people who took part in the revolutionary movements, 
and is widely and enthusiastically enjoyed by peasants and 
workers. 

Finally let me say that I never intended to insult any of 
Picasso’s friends or supporters. I have no doubt that, as 
Mr. Read says, many of them have experienced the horrors 
of war. Indeed that fact confirms me in my view. For 
the horrors of war might well compel a sensitive intellectual 
to take refuge in the sort of private art which Picasso has 
cultivated, and, when the pressure of external events again 
proves too strong, drive him to the despair shown in the 
latest etchings. I cannot reproduce the etchings to show 
the tone of despair which characterises them, but the same 
effect can be produced by quoting from the translation of the 
poem with which Picasso accompanies them: ‘“‘ fandango of 
shivering owls souse of swords of evil-omened polyps scouring 
brush of hairs from priests’ tonsures standing naked in the 
middle of the frying-pan—placed upon the ice cream cone of 
codfish fried in the scabs of his lead-ox heart... .” Surely 
this is a specialised kind of poetry, and the product of a rarefied 
atmosphere.—Yours faithfully, ANTHONY BLUNT. 

Ham Common, Richmond. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I read with interest Mr. Blunt’s article on Picasso and 
Mr. Herbert Read’s criticism of it. 


To me the important point implicit in Mr. Blunt’s article 
was that Picasso belongs to a generation of painters more 
than ordinarily detached from any generally understandable 
point of view and concerned rather with studio experiment 
than communication to the unspecialised spectator. 


Many feel that communications. between the better painters 
and any wide public have for some time been broken down 
and that this comparative isolation of the artist has had a 
devitalising effect on his work. This was the most interesting 
aspect of Mr. Blunt’s article to me and I should have been 
interested to hear Mr. Read’s opinion on it.—Yours, &c., 

WILLIAM COLDSTREAM. 

38 Upper Park Road, N.W. 3. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Mr. A. G. Bradley’s article was most welcome. There 
is perhaps more in London to remind us of Mrs. Carter than 
he suggests. She was interred (1806) in the burial ground 
of Grosvenor Chapel, attached to the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, and over her grave is the epitaph : 

Under this stone are deposited the remains of Mrs. Elizabeth 

Carter of Deal, a lady as much distinguished for her piety and virtue 
as for her deep learning and extensive knowledge. 
She was attended to her grave by three of her nephews, two 
of whom were the Rev. Thomas Pennington and the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington. The wife of the present rector of 
3t. Clement Danes Church was a Miss Pennington, daughter 
of the previous rector, and descended from one of the nephews. 
In 1909 there was placed in the north gallery a stained-glass 
window in commemoration of the bi-centenary of the birth of 
Dr. Johnson, and there are shown the doctor surrounded by 
Boswell, Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick and Mrs. Carter. 

Mrs. Carter did not write regularly for the Rambler; only 
occasionally did Johnson require a substitute. According to 
Boswell she wrote only Nos. 44 and 100. The translation of 
Epictetus is the one still obtainable in Everyman’s Library.— 
Yours faithfully, W. KENT. 

73 Union Road, Clapham, S.W. 4. 


MR. ALDINGTON AND THE CATECHISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Mr. Richard Aldington in his little dialogue “‘ Archie’s 
Dilemma ” misquotes the Catechism by substituting the past 
for the future tense in the clause which defines the Almighty’s 
part in calling a young person to a career. The correct words 
are “ shall please,”’ not “‘ has pleased.”’ Possibly, Mr. Aldington’s 
instructors misled him in his youth; but if he cannot read 
the Catechism for himself he might at least be expected to 
have read Antony Hope who disposed of this not, perhaps, 
quite vulgar error long ago. 

Mr. Aldington’s “be content” for ‘“‘do my duty” is a 
further libel upon the Reformers who wrote the Catechism. 
What they did was to give the Almighty a free hand, and 
they told the child that whatever might turn up for him it 
was up to him to get on with it.—Yours faithfully, 

108 Gloucester Place, W.1. DOROTHY BROOKE, 


A LONDON BEE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—In answer to Sir William Beach Thomas’s query ‘‘ Where 
is the nearest hive to Charing Cross ? ”’ I should hazard a guess 
that they are the two hives situated on the roof of Morley 
College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road. 

The hives have been here for some years and have been used 
for demonstration purposes in an evening class on bee-keeping. 
The honey is excellent, and it is surmised that most of it comes 
from the lime trees in St. James’s Park, Lambeth Palace, and, 
no doubt, the Embankment Gardens. I understand that the 
results obtained are better than those from hives belonging 
to the same owner outside the London area.—Yours faithfully, 

Eva M. Hupsack, Principal. 

Morley College, 

61 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 


ITALY AGAINST THE WORLD 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I was interested to learn through Mr. Wilson Harris 
of Mr. Eden’s denial of my statement regarding his alleged 
change of front at the 1936 Assembly. I had, of course, often 
heard the story denied, but never on such high authority. 
As regards the British attitude at the Stresa Conference, 
surely the fact that it was convened by Italy was due to its 
being held on Italian soil, which was in itself intended to flatter 
Signor Mussolini. That the British Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary were willing to travel that distance is sufficient to 
show, I should have thought, that they were in the position 
of suppliant. Were they not asking for Italian support in order 
to satisfy the French and obviate the need to do anything 
further about Germany’s action ?>—Yours faithfully, 
Holland House, Isleworth. GEORGE MARTELLI, 
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A PROPOS D’ORGANISATION 


[D’un correspondant parisien.] 


Nows avons eu récemment la visite de lord Leverhulme ‘ 

a la téte d’un comité qui prépare le septiéme congrés ¢ 
scientific management pour l’an prochain a Washington rh 
un comité international, naturellement, puisque les ides 
qu’il propage sont d’application universelle. Lg Fran a 
est représentée ; Paris, du reste, fut le siége d’un geal } 
congrés. Le comité nous assure, en outre, que les Ree 
s’‘intéressent de plus en plus au scientific management. C : 
fort bien. Mais alors ne conviendrait-il pas de trouver 
traduction adéquate du terme? Le comité lui-méme : 
choisi “‘ organisation scientifique du travail.” Celg rappel 
“ travailleur conscient et organisé ” et peut préter A contusion 

En tout cas, si nous n’avons pas le mot nous Pouvon; 
prétendre avoir la chose. L’idée de management est entiéremen 
conforme au génie de notre race. Grace 4 une méthode Qui 
trouve ses moyens dans l’analyse et sa fin dans la synthase 
nous avons produit de remarquables organisateurs, Par son 
instruction et son éducation, le Frangais cultivé se Montre 
éminemment apte 4 diriger un état-major, civil aussi bien que 
militaire. Il discerne rapidement toutes les possibilités d'une 
situation afin d’en tirer les éléments de la décision a prendre 
Certains documents aux archives nationales, instructions 
administratives autant qu’ordres militaires, pourront Jongtemps 
servir de modéles. 

Mais l’organisateur fran¢ais a un défaut ; il est trop encin 
4 croire qu’un ordre con¢u est un ordre donné, voire exécuté. 
Dans administration que Europe nous envie, des: fonction. 
naires passent leur temps a préparer des instructions que 
d’autres fonctionnaires passent leur temps a ranger dans dey 
dossiers. Les consignes toutefois font exception; dans ley 
cas il y a un commencement d’exécution . . . on les affiche, 

Alors que ‘‘ Expo. 37”  n’avait pas envahi la gare des 
Invalides, il y avait sur un mur de la cour une “ consigne pour 
le stationnement des automobiles de place.’ On la découvrait 
par hasard sous la marquise les jours de forte pluie. Pour 
en prendre connaissance il aurait fallu que les chauffeur 
abandonnassent leurs voitures, ce que précisément cette 
consigne leur interdisait de faire. Pourtant, dans cette cour 
étroite et mal commode, la circulation allait sans trop de 
heurts. Dés que les automobiles devenaient nombreuses un 
chauffeur prenait l’initiative ; il faisait avancer les uns, reculer 
les autres, indiquait sa place 4 chacun. Et, sans s’en douter, 
cet organisateur improvisé se conformait généralement aux pre- 
scriptions d’une consigne qu’il ignorait. C’était trés frangais. 

Ce qu’on pourrait appeler “ l’esprit état-major ”’ comporte 
les défauts de ses qualités. D’une part, l’analyse 4 outrance 
tend a favoriser inaction; elle révéle la possibilité de tant 
de situations différentes, de tant d’obstacles accessoires, que 
la tentation est grande de temporiser et d’attendre des événe- 
ments la simplification du probleme. D’autre part, h 
décision n’incombe pas & celui qui en a préparé les éléments; 
ce n’est pas lorganisateur qui donne les ordres. Dans ces 
conditions toute la préparation peut rester inutile, faute 
d’action. A moins qu’un exécutant ne se présente spon- 
tanément, tel notre chauffeur de la gare des Invalides. 

Cela peut conduire au messianisme. La guerre et I’aprés- 
guerre ont beaucoup contribué a la croyance en l’homme 
providentiel—Joffre 4 la Marne, Clemenceau a 1|’époque du 
défaitisme, le Poincaré du redressement du franc. Des 
auteurs réputés sérieux écrivent des phrases de ce genre: 
‘** Toute notre histoire prouve que lorsque tout semble perdu, 
un homme surgit pour rétablir la situation.” Cela peut 
conduire au fatalisme. Ne reproche-t’on pas actuellement 4 
certains de nos hommes politiques de pratiquer |’inaction 
systématique dans l’attente d’un sauveur? Puis, surtout 
pour les masses simplistes, messianisme et fatalisme s 
traduisent volontiers par ‘‘ Systeme D.,” cette doctrine de 
Phomme débrouillard que la guerre rendit fameuse. “‘ Com- 
ment diable as-tu pu trouver du vin dans ce pays perdu ?”— 
‘‘Ne me posez pas de questions ; c’est le Systeme D.” Ou 
bien: ‘‘ Chose vient d’étre rappelé a l’arriére comme ouvriet 
métallurgiste. Pourtant je le croyais employé de banque.”— 
** Que veux-tu, mon vieux; c’est le Systéme D.” 

Mais nous voila bien loin du_ scientific management ! 
L’analyse nous a fait dévier, 4 notre tour. Souhaitons qué 
l’année prochaine, 4 leur retour du congrés de Washington; 
nos délégués sauront synthétiser. 
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sa happy inspiration that has entrusted the biography 







Onfusion, ; Richard Burdon Haldane to the pen of a distinguished 

Pouvon: HH". who is also en accomplished man of letters. As Sir 

lérem soldier; ; : ’ 

10d at frederick Maurice puts it, Haldane’s two loves were philosophy 
ae education ; but if his name is to endure in the overcrowded 

ap of recent history, it will be hinged upon his tenure of 





the War Office during six years and more of concentrated 
wivity. Making all allowance for difference of race and cir- 
qmstance, Carnot and Stein were his political forbears. 
This biography sketches forcibly the virile stock of which he 
gs an offshoot, strong in will anc in intellect. It explains, 
to, the early bent of his mind towards speculative enquiry. 
is father’s faith was that of an unquestioning Calvinist, his 
gether, the daughter of Richard Burdon-Sanderson and 






















dan get-niece of Lord Eldon, had been baptised into the sect 
Action. fy of Plymouth Brothers, though her notable endowment of 
1S que intelectual sympathy kept her free from narrow sectarianism. 
ns des fy i atmosphere of such a home reacts variously on the mind 
s leur afyouth. Some find themselves forced into the bleak rejection 
che. ofany revealed religion ; others, like Lord Ripon, brought up 
© des with strict evangelical tenets, find a refuge later in life under 
: pour thesafe shelter of Roman Cathotic authority. Haldane went to 
uvrait neither extreme. Embarking on the ocean of philosophy while 
Pour stilla schoolboy, and finding little sustenance from Reid, Dugald 
fleurs fy Stewart or Hamilton, he was entered at the University of 
cette Gittingen before he was eighteen. There he came under 
cour jm tt influence of Professor L6tze, with whom he “had a very 
p de pleasant conversation about metaphysics.”” That wise teacher 
sun convinced ‘“‘that no ascertained truth in philosophy 
culer fm “shed with religion,” and that the spheres of philosophy 
uter, fg 4 Christianity were different. It may be assumed that 
pre- throughout his life Haldane held a similar view. 
is, His early struggles at the bar, after his call in 1879, differ 
vorte ttle from those of others who reached fame and fortune 
ance  msmall beginnings. He suffered no actual privations, for 
tant fg ‘ete was money about ; but his father’s death had complicated 
que ifairs, and he must have been a poor man until the fees began 
Soe. fp toll in. Roll in they soon did, after his happy conjunction 
lg mth Sir Horace Davey, a Napoleon of the Chancery bar, 
ats; 4 before long the snowball represented £10,000 a year and 
ces fy “ore. So it was not a misfortune that his lack of forensic 
ute fm “toric, and of a resonant voice, guided him into the calmer 
on- fy “aers of the profession. Later, he was floated by the stream 





f public life into the not less congenial pool of Privy Council 
practice. 
But students of political history will be more concerned 



















me 
dy i “th Haldane’s political affiliations after his election for East 
en Lothian in the 1886 Parliament. He was a Liberal, a Home 
ec: Ruler and an advanced social reformer, but not of the type 
yu, fg “at Parliamentary Whips love. Never a strict party man, 
ut he was lukewarm over Free Trade, and consorted freely 
4 § ™th Fabian socialists. His whole outlook was nearer to that 
0 of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb than to that of Harcourt and 
ut his backers on the Liberal benches, with Labouchere as their 
5 reductio ad impossibile. It may, therefore, have been something 
je “an accident that brought him into the camp of the Liberal 
- Imperialists, who looked on Rosebery as their leader. For 
ms Arthur Acland, who was an evangelist of popular education 
u ad enjoyed the confidence of the Labour wing, belonged to 





this group ; so did Asquith, Haldane’s close friend at the bar ; 
and so did Edward Grey. And there was nothing in the 
aching of the German philosophy of his choice to contradict 
ts bias, though at the end of 1889 he could still describe 
umself as a ‘‘ Morleyite.”’ 

_The South African war deepened the fissure in the Liberal 












Haldane, 1856-1915. By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
(Faber and Faber. 18s.) 





HALDANE, 1856-1915 


By THE MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.G. 


party, a fissure only to be closed within five years by the action 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Of the three groups, those 
who thought the struggle inevitable and the British cause 
just; those who deemed it an act of shameless aggression ; 
and those who condemned our diplomacy and lamented the 
severities which repressed guerilla resistance, but saw that 
the two Republics must be annexed, Haldane belonged to the 
first and his fellow Scot, Campbell-Bannerman, to the third. 
It will be news to most readers that in 1895, when Campbell- 
Bannerman would have liked the Speakership, but could not 
be spared, Rosebery and the Cabinet urged Haldane to accept 
it. Wisely, and fortunately for the country, he declined this 
signal honour. For years the two Scotsmen misunderstood 
and underrated each other. The War Office, where each in 
his different way had scored successes, proved to be the solvent 
which produced confidence and friendship before the elder 
man’s career was closed. General Maurice naturally devotes 
many pages to Haldane’s tenure of the Secretaryship of State 
when the Liberal Government was formed at the end of 1905. 
His appointment was not prejudiced by the rather tortuous 
manoeuvres by which it was sought to relegate Campbell- 
Bannerman to the comparative obscurity of the House of 
Lords; and General Maurice’s account disposes of some 
misapprehensions which were prevalent then and afterwards. 
King Edward himself, and more than one distinguished 
soldier, had foretold Haldane as a likely War Minister. There 
was a ridiculous suggestion that Campbell-Bannerman, mis- 
trusting Haldane, had offered him an office in which he was 
bound to fail. Prime Ministers do not play practical jokes 
of that kind; and the last office which that Primz2 Minister 
was likely so to abuse was the one in which he himself had 
shone as Financial Secretary and as Secretary of State. There 
may have been a touch of malice—in the French sense—in 
setting Haldane’s great intellectual capacity, which he fully 
recognised, to divert itself from the abstract to the concrete, 
from speculation to administration. But he can only have 
been glad to have erred by having “‘ no idea that Schopenhauer 
would cut such a figure in the barrack yard.” 

Every reader will be grateful to the biographer for treating so 
clearly the progress of military reform from 1872, through 
Wolseley’s work as Adjutant-General, to the unfortunate dread 
of our liability to invasion, and finally to the misapprehended 
lessons of the South African war, and the conclusions of the 
Esher committee. Working on broad principles, and scrupu- 
lously avoiding any preconceived plan, as a civilian of civilians 
pretending to no inside knowledge, he won at once the confi- 
dence and co-operation of the Army Council in working out 
the creation of the Expeditionary Force, the transformation of 
the Militia and the formation of the Territorial Army. To 
re-organise the Volunteers into the Territorial Army was 
comparatively simple ; but tampering with the old constitu- 
tional Militia meant formidable opposition from powerful 
country interests. There was an awkward complication in the 
revival, after fifty years, of the scare of foreign invasion. The 
fleet would be lured away, and 200,000 troops, inevitably 
equipped with the most modern armament, would land on the 
East Coast. Lord Roberts, the most popular military figure, 
urged a system of universal training, which even his supporters 
admitted must be conscription under another name. It needed 
all Haldane’s tact, backed by the best naval opinion, to combat 
these theories. Later on, Colonel Repington, Lord Roberts’ 
principal spokesman, who had sacrificed a brilliant military 
career and become a newspaper correspondent, admitted that 
the real purpose of universal service was less to combat invasion 
than to provide forces for a continental war. But at the time 
this could not be urged; and the six divisions, with a cavalry 
division, represented the army available for prompt mobilisa- 
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tion. Meanwhile the duties of the General Staff were extended 
“* to form a really homogeneous Imperial Army ”’ in case of need. 

Such was Haldane’s immeasurable service to the country. 
It was unrequited just at the moment when its value was being 
proved in France and Flanders. Not unrequited by the’Army, 
for when he left the War Office a chotus of praise pursued 
him. Throughout the volume Sir Frederick Maurice deals 
fairly and carefully with the admiration for Germany which so 
misled Haldane’s countrymen. He explains that the descrip- 
tion of Germany as his “‘ spiritual Home ” was not Haldane’s 
own, as most people still suppose, but was applied by a friend 
to his speech at Montreal to the American Bar Association. 
But it is perhaps true that his admiration for German education 
and German efficiency, unaccompanied by any critical reserva- 
tions, allowed people to imagine equal admiration for the 
methods of Frederick II and Bismarck. He forgot the paradox 
that our national habit of self-depreciation does not imply 
readiness to admit the superiority of others. And it may not 
be easy for the present generation to realise the intense dislike 
of Germany that prevailed during the twenty years that pre- 
ceded the War. So that when Asquith wes driven in May, 
1915, to form what should have been a National Government 
but was a Coalition in the strictest sense and the worst conceiv- 
able machine for waging war, Haldane’s expulsion was made a 
condition of its existence. There was much to be said for 
handing the reins to a Conservative Government; but there 
would have been danger in allowing irresponsible Liberals to 
form an Opposition, so the weaker course had to be taken in the 
public interest. 

If Haldane had never sharpened the spearhead of the Army, 
his name should have endured as an educational pioneer. He 
regarded Oxford and Cambridge with a critical eye, as, oddly 
enough, Campbell-Bannerman had years before in debate. 
Gottingen and Charlottenburg meant more to him. So he 
threw himself ardently into the creation of provincial Univer- 
sities, and the concentration of scientific teaching at the Imperial 
College. This biography does not greatly elucidate what was a 
puzzle to his contemporaries, the scope of his own intellectual 
interests outside the philosophical field. 

But it gives ample space to Haldane’s legal career, in 
one sense a primary, in another but a secondary element in his 
life. He never sought legal office, and did not envy such 
notable lawyers as Lords Selborne or Herschell; when the 
chance came he refused to be a Law Officer, and his nomination 
as Liberal Lord Chancellor in 1912 was almost accidental. 
Happily, in 1905 the place was bespoken before he had agreed 
to join the Government. He went rather unwillingly to the 
House of Lords, and never found a spiritual home on the red 
benches, though the work of the tribunal fitted him precisely. 
The creed of his predecessor on the Woolsack, Lord Loreburn, 
in most respects repelled the majority of peers far more than 
Haldane’s could, but he was a more popular figure in the 
House. The biography apprehends, but does not altozether 
explain, Haldane’s failure to attract a more popular verdict. 
He did not shine with the charm that distinguished such 
different personalities as Balfour and Morley and Alfred 
Lyttelton. But he was an admirable companion, especially 
in a small party, and a host who not only lavished comfort on 
his friends, but enjoyed it himszlf, as a host should. As 
General Maurice notes, he did not share in many popular 
amusements, and it will be news to many people that he ever 
carried a gun. But it was known that he could outwalk most 
of his contemporaries: The handicap of his German enthu- 
siasm has been mentioned, though the later development of 
Hegel’s theory of the State as the realisation of the spiritual 
principle of the Absolute had not yet shocked the world. No 
man was more free from personal vanity ; but perhaps, though 
few of his chosen friends were philosophers, he showed too 
clearly the belief that without that divine study a man missed 
the best in life. So might an initiate of the Orphic Mysteries 
have appeared to others outside. Haldane, in fact, repre- 
sented a type unknown to British public life. Other statesmen 
had strong individuality, but they conformed to a regular 
pattern. Lord John Russell, and Horner, and Lord Henry 
Petty had imbibed Scottish philosophy, and Carlyle had 
brought Germany nearer ; but Haldane’s culture was in a way 
novel and surprising. It was thus that his countrymen so 
grievously misunderstood him. Could his marriage to the wis2 
and accomplished lady of his choice have been brought about, 
the misunderstandings might have been fewer. 
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GOD AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
Civitas Dei. By Lionel Curtis. Vol. ITI. (Macmillan. 58) 


WITH a brief, stimulating, provocative and occasionally irrita 
volume Mr. Lionel Curtis brings to an end his strikin ~_ 
of the Kingdom of God as it might come on eart hen 
volume is in part a summary of the first two, and it cor: 
their argument to its appointed conclusion. But it at 
contained, and can be read, with much advantage, for jt ; 
alone. _—_ 

Mr. Curtis begins with a declaration of his Personal fai: 
in the purposes of God for the world and ends with ie ~ 
viction that the British Commonwealth, or part of it, may 
the instrument through which the next step towards the; 
realisation may be achieved. His starting-point should 
defined in his own words : 

My faith, then, is that my sense of the difference of Tight anj 

wrong is valid, that final reality is God, a spirit personal in an jnfn; 
higher degree than my own personality, and therefore supreme 
creative, and that God, having endowed his creatures with req 
conscience, imagination and freedom, set them to discover, little by 
little, what the universe is, and called them to join in the task of 
making it better and greater. 
The essence of Mr. Curtis’ gospel in action lies in the las 
words. How is man called on to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose ? Within the State the motive force must be dup 
the unlimited duty which every man owes to what Mr. Cu 
sometimes calls the Government, sometimes the State, by 
which might perhaps better be termed the national community, 
(He has rather an awkward problem to handle when } 
touches, none too confidently, on the position of the Church iy 
a Nazi State.) 

But obviously there is no stopping here. The national Sty 
is rapidly becoming the chief menace to world-peace, anj 
Mr. Curtis, while his ideal is very rightly not- merely th 
prevention of war but what George Fox (whom he might 
have quoted) calls the cultivation of that spirit which taketh 
away the occasion of all wars, sees that the duty of the individu! 
must be a duty not merely to fellow-nationals but to all humanity, 
The expression of that duty must be organised. It must tak 
shape in nothing less than the creation of a world-common- 
wealth, whose far-distant realisation (but the world has some 
millions of years yet to go) must be heralded by the gradu 
merging of two or more existing. national commonwealth 
in one another in an association so complete that the new 
organisation shall have a direct claim on the loyalty, the 
service and the pockets of the individual citizens of its com- 
ponent units, as the American Union has on the citizens of 
its forty-eight States. And where is that beginning to b 
made? Singularly enough, as it may seem—and Mr. Curts 
recognises the singularity—with Australia and New Zealani, 
with or without Great Britain as third partner. “ Australia 
and New Zealand, either or both, have at this juncture of 
history an opportunity of serving human society which cannot 
be measured by their present size or position in the world,” 
Round such a nucleus the great fabric may, State by State, 
crystallise. 

Such are the bare bones of Mr. Curtis’ argument. So brief 
a summary cannot do it justice. But it will, I hope, suggest 
—in spite of conclusions which many may think fantastic— 
that this slender and inexpensive volume by an original, widely- 
experienced and deeply convinced thinker deserves every serious 
man’s study. Perhaps no single reader will go with Mr. Curts 
all the way. He challenges criticism constantly, not merely on 
points of opinion but on points of fact. I myself should 
challenge much of his chapter on the League of Nations— 
which he would scrap completely, to build a new one round 
the British Commonwealth. In particular, important as the 
need for peaceful change is, Mr. Curtis does not carry us 4 
step of the way towards it when he declares that “‘ the League 
has fafled in its primary duty of revising treaties made in the 
fevered temper which always follows a great war.’ The League 
has no power whatever to revise treaties, other than its owt 
Covenant ; treaties must be revised by the parties that signed 
them, and by no one else. And when Mr. Curtis talks of hi 
new League as a valuable instrument for revising “ obsolete 
treaties he is burking in a sentence the most controversial 
question in the world. Again, he rests an intrinsically sound 
argument on perilous foundations when he more than ont 
plainly implies that the American Civil War was fought 
eradicate slavery. It was fought to prevent the spread 
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nts te ‘Mr. Linklater has let invention 

should run riot most amusingly. He 





has for once set limits to 
his exuberant style and the 
sailor’s fantastic adventures 
stand out more boldly than 
usual.’ The TIMES 


‘A joyous rigmarole of the 
adventures of Henry Tippus, 
a sailor; an amiable romantic 
with an engaging tongue who 
blarneys his way through fan- 


tastic adventures.’ 
TIME AND TIDE 7s. 6d. 
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DAYLIGHT anp CHAMPAIGN 
G. M. YOUNG 


‘Mr. Young writes both as an esthete and a man of the 
world—as a critic whose standards are rooted in the Victorian 
Age and a spectator and admirer of the present who is not 
insensible to the charm of modern literature. His erudition 
may be formidable, but it is seldom ponderous: his canons 
are strict, but they are never arrogant or merely exclusive.’ 


The NEW STATESMAN 8s. 6d. 
‘IRAQ 


A Study in Political Development 
PHILIP WILLARD IRELAND 


- *To my mind it is a masterly study; and one of extreme value 
and interest, the more so because being so thoroughly “‘docu- 
mented” it is really history.” The late SIR PERCY COX 15s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
MAURICE ASHLEY 


‘Cromwell remains the most interesting of all dictators, despite 
recent notable additions to their number. . . . An exceptionally 
dispassionate estimate of his character, a biography which is 
readable, intelligent, thorough and well written.’ 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE in TIME AND TIDE 12s, 6d. 


THE TALL SHIPS PASS 
W. L. A. DERBY 


‘A book of the kind Mr. Derby has written, a contemporary 
history of deepwater square-rigged sail, is of double value: 
it is of historical value, as the last chapter in a long and 
ancient narrative, and it is of present-day value, as a cor- 
rective of a vast amount of misapprehension. . . . Indeed this 
is an admirable book. Written without sentimentality and 
without partipris, it covers a vast amount of information that 
would be difficult to find elsewhere, it never strains after the 
reader’s interest, yet, dip into it where you like, you will find 
it very hard to stop reading.’ 

RICHARD HUGHES in the NEW STATESMAN 25s, 


SNOW IN EDEN 
a novel by I. S. WILLIAMS 


‘This is a real adventure story, so cut down to the bare ele- 
ments that each character becomes just a human being, holding 
his own against nature at her most pitiless. Through this 
self-denying impersonality, the author gains immensely in 
force, restraint, and simplicity, and the scope of the book is 
further widened by a magnificent rendering of the silence and 
emptiness of the unpeopled waste.” JOHN O° LONDON 7s. 6d. 


KISSING THE ROD 
short stories by VIQLA MEYNELL 


author of Follow Thy Fair Sun, etc. 


The reader will be delighted by the lively presentation of 
characters, and shrewd and amusing dialogue—and will also 
be stirred by events which go deep into the psychology of 
human nature. 

Published to-day 17s. 64. All prices are net 
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slavery beyond the Southern States—a very different matter, 
which is why President Lincoln could declare that he was 
fighting only'to preserve the Union, and that ifshe’could do that 
without freeing any of ‘the slaves he would. And what, by the 
way, is “‘ Harley ” doing in a list of scientists like Copernicus, 
Newton, Faraday and Einstein ? Is it Harvey ? 

But to disagree with Mr. Curtis on this point or that, even if 
some of the points are fundamental, does not involve under- 
estimating for a moment the value to every man concerned 
about true religion or practical politics of this .stimulating 
and discerning contribution to contemporary political thought. 

WILSON HArrls. 


MR. LEACOCK DISCOVERS THE WEST 


My Discovery of the West. (The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR STEPHEN LEACOCK, for many years head of the 
department of Political Economy in McGill University, at the 
age of sixty-six had never visited the four western provinces of 
his own country, except to graze their esstern margin. That 
fact in itself is an essay on the relations of East and West in 
Canada. Too often they do not recognise, let alone under- 
stand, each other’s problems. Economic depression enhances 
the gulf between them. Professor Leacock therefore made his 
voyage of political and economic discovery at a ripe moment. 
The West, half bankrupt, had been bitterly attacking the East 
for its strangling money power, for its infliction of the protective 
tariff on people who were forced to pay more while they could 
sell less. The East had been attacking the West for its financial 
and political irresponsibility, which found its most striking 
expression in the Social Credit Government of Alberta. The 
constitution of Canada was attacked by both as preventing 
economic reform which would relieve or check the pangs of 
depression. Professor Leacock has enriched us with his 
observations on these and on other themes that forced themselves 
upon his notice as he journeyed last winter from Fort William 
to Victoria. 

It is a pungent, lively, honest book, full of the character of its 
author. Professor Leacock hits hard, though many of his blows 


By Stephen Leacock. 


No need to shoot 


a wild animal in order to study 
its habits. This was the simple discovery 
which, from W. H. Hudson onwards, 
completely altered the modern English 
outlook on natural history. The glass case 
full of stuffed fauna has given way to note- 
books, ingenious cameras, and all-the-year- 
round field work. 

A representative survey of the new 
natural history is given in An Anthology of 
Modern Animal Writing, edited by Frances 
Pitt, who draws on such authors as 
Hudson, Selous, Williamson, Kearton, 
Delamain, Grey Owl, Beach Thomas, 
Thompson Seton, and many more. 

This book is a new addition to the 
popular Modern Anthologies Series, which 
includes among others anthologies of 
Fiction (edited by Frank Swinnerton), 
Biography (Lord David Cecil), and Travel 
(H. M. Tomlinson). See them at a book- 


shop: 3/6 each, in convenient pocket 
Size. 

NELSON 
25 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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lose force for want of follow-through. Thus he 
his chapter on “‘ Provinces and Dominion,” 
case “in Such strong language that no one 
it”; yet although the summary at the chapter head a ii 
“ways and means of salvation” there is so little a : 
them that one has nothing to deny. Doing away eh 
Privy Council appeal cannot get Canada very far. § 7 
in the next chapter, on ‘the Railway Muddle,” Prag ‘ 
Leacock states an.ample case against the financial dr... 
the Canadian National, but he seems not to have made 
mind what should be doneabout it. So it is with other gy. 
—though there is plenty of constructive suggestion Denn ; 
through the pages. Professor Leacock possesses an invah "7 
combination of enthusiasm with an instinct for dep 
He is a kind of Will Rogers of political economy. Som, oth 
economic theorising would make the hair of the orthodox g 
on end, and one is tempted to observe that blunt Speabiny 
no substitute for keen thinking. Occasionally his need to Ip 
up to his reputation as a humorist becomes a little tediog, 
the fun is forced, the phrases unspontaneous. (Or j itm 
own fault?) But one can forgive much for the OCCasional p 
that ends argument. This book as a whole will not end at 
ments, but start them. And that, no doubt, was what Professy 
Leacock intended. H. V. Hopsoy, 
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The Way Out. By Sir George Paish. (Nicholson and Watson, & 


Ir—if—if. If there had been no Great War; if the Trea 
of Versailles had not been made to serve the ends of vengeany: 
if America had recognised the difference between the rile 
debtor and creditor nations; if Messrs. Hawley and Smog 
had never been born; if Great Britain had neither gone ¢ 
gold nor returned to Protection ; if all the nations of the wor 
would only realise that dogs-in-the-manger end by starix 
and that beggar-my-neighbour means _ beggar-myself , 
how different everything would be! Sir George Paish kno, 
that he cannot turn the clock back ; but tomorrow is anoth: 
day, and cannot we start tomorrow with a clean slate? Lg 
the need for friendly co-operation once be realised and 
things become possible. Let all nations throw down thei 
tariff walls. Let the capital markets of London and Ne 
York be thrown open to the world once again. Let old from 
debts be cancelled or refunded. Let Germany and It) 
return to democratic government, and let a colonial reshuf 
restore to Germany her pre-War overseas territories and alloc 
to Italy some suitable outlet, under her own dominion, ft 
her people and their goods. Let Abyssinia and North Chin 
return to their rightful status. Let the immigration areas ¢ 
the world be thrown open. And then, with peace and goodwil, 
with ever-increasing trade, international tension and its caus 
will pass away and universal prosperity come in sight. 

It is hard to argue with anyone so fundamentally right « 
the ultimate issue, so wildly unrealistic on the immedite 
One can point out that even on the long-run view, a 
assuming all present political difficulties to be overcom, 
every swing of the trade cycle is bound to bring again thi 
dislocation of the relationship. between creditor and debt 
(and thus between lending and borrowing nations) which hi 
played so large a part in our present confusion. The tra 
cycle, as it happens, is not mentioned at all. One may wont: 
whether there is really nothing in the Socialist case agai 
unrestricted capitalism which requires an answer, howevt! 
brief. One may feel surprise that Sir George Paish shout 
have left right out of consideration the coming fall in the 
populations of Western Europe and North America, tk 
continuing rise in the populations of the East. Finally, 0 
may wish that the Free Trade position could have been mot 
fully set out. Its conclusions are stated strongly enough 
but surely it should have been possible to outline the theo) 
of comparative costs, on which it rests, so that he who mu 
might read ? 

As for what should be done here and now, the imaginatio 
boggles at the reception Sir George Paish’s suggestions wet 
be likely to get in those quarters where acceptance is m 
essential. Germany is to get her colonies back if, and 0! 
if, Herr Hitler steps down from Fihrerdom. . . . The 
position of a Note on these lines would be a useful exerts 
for any aspirant to the Foreign Office. France is to let he 
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THIS IS MY LIFE 





Vernon Bartlett’s 


autobiography 


An intensely personal book, packed with good stories, 
which at the same time throws a brilliant light on the 
succession of diplomatic entanglements in post-war Europe. 


Vyvyan Adams, M.P.: 

The author has one rare but satisfactory defect : 
he does not know how to be a bore. The tens of 
thousands who read this autobiography may 
disagree with some of Mr. Bartlett’s judgments and 
conclusions, but they will not find their interest 
flagging for an instant. Mr. Bartlett’s public will 
be often thrilled and often entertained. ... 


Published yesterday 





The Seven Who Fled: 


Frederic Prokosch’s second novel. ‘Mr. Prokosch’s 
invention is as astonishing as ever for his Asia is 
asmuch acontinent of the imagination as Spenser's 
Fairie Queene —his book a sort of geographical 
epic. ... One of the most moving works of im- 
agination which have appeared in the last few years’ 
Edwin Muir 
‘[ should do less than justice if I did not describe 
it as a work of genius. It is the highest praise I 
Manchester Guardian 

8s. 6d. net 


can give.’ 





Herbert Sidebotham: 

He is transparently — sometimes impishly — candid 
about himself, and though he knows that to be 
simple about international affairs is to risk being 
found out, he has no reason to fear even that 
supreme test either. To read him is not only to learn 
much and to be entertained more ; but it is also to 
enjoy the pleasures of his friendship. 


12s. 6d. net 


Mosquito Coast: An account 


of a journey through the Jungles of Honduras by 
Peter Keenagh. ‘Mr. Keenagh goes top of the class. 
His account of the capital of Honduras reveals that 
he has found a gem... . The adventures of the 
two undergraduates were many, various, sometimes 
absurd, sometimes thrilling, and always well des- 
cribed —for Mr. Keenagh has a fluent, amusing 
pen and a gocd sense of humour.’ Evening News 
‘They follow the very best traditions of travel.’ 
The Listener 
12s. 6d. net 






LIFE WITH MOTHER 


The perfect —and only possible successor to Life With Father... 


. ‘All the small celebrations, conflicts, 


and endearing peculiarities that make each person’s recollections of childhood an individual and 


precious lumber-room are represented in this charming, amusing, and—it must be — 


truthful book.’ The Times ‘ Of irresistible midriff appeal.’ Daily Herald 


CHATTO AND WINDUS 


By Clarence Day: 7s. 6d. net 
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peasantry go hang. Russia is to recognise Tsarist debts— 
not, it is true, on the old scale. America is to join the League 
of Nations. Tf only >. - \ ; 
Travellers on a wrongly chosen path, we have cdme to the 
edge of the precipice. Beyond, far off, lie the pleasant lands 
which we might already have reached had we been wiser. 
There, says Sir George Paish with a gesture of generous 
amplitude, lies the right road. But between that road and 
ourselves lie other precipices, morasses and landslides of our 
own making; and on the topography of the difficult track 
which we must follow to regain the highway he can offer no 
guidance. HONOR CROOME. 


JEFFREYS, CJ. 
Jeffreys of the Bloody Assizes. By Seymour Schofield. (Thornton 
Eutterworth. 15s.) 

SOME months ago there was published an interesting pamphlet 
on Charles James Fox’s connexions with the town of Bridge- 
water. In a letter quoted therein, Fox asks a local friend for in- 
formation on the Bloody Assize for his History of Fames II : and 
he goes on to say that in reading the State Trials of the time he 
has been disappointed to discover that Judge Jeffreys played by 
no means so villainous a part as he had supposed, and was even 
willing to assist a prisoner by pointing out to him a defence of 
which he was not aware. Lord Macaulay in his turn read the 
State Trials : but he was less troubled by the exigencies of truth- 
fulness. What he wanted was a good story, and he succeeded in 
concocting it. It is his picture of Jeffreys as a contemptible and 
loathsome bully that has ousted every other, loaded as it is with 
dramatic interest and prejudice. Now Mr. Schofield has come 
forward with a biography in which, without seeking to make a 
hero of him, he does attempt to clear Jeffreys of the slander to 
which he has been subjected. 

Whichever way we regard him, Jeffreys was a rough diamond. 
He had a brutal tongue ; but in his days few counsel were soft- 
spoken, and still fewer judges. Coke before him was fully as 
virulent : and even today unpleasant observations sometimes 
fall very opportunely from the bench. Jeffreys, moreover, had 
great ability and legal adroitness. Above all, he had courage. It 


TRAVEL STORIES and PICTURES in the NOVEMBER 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
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Putushan... 4 paradise Avantika ... The inner life 


of the China Sea, where of one of India’s most holy 
monasteries steeped in the cities. with its temples, 
calm spirit of Buddha have naked Sadhus, sacred turtles 
survived barbarian invasion. and millions of pilgrims. 


Galapagos Isles... jo, ‘Tristan da Cunha... 


the puzzle presented by ihe Unvisited for years, the 
strange reptiles of a volcanic Empire’s  loneliest people. 
archipelago captured Darwin’s 2.000 miles from the main- 
mind and_ changed his land. welcome the relief call 
career. of H.M.S. Carlisle. 
Recovery on Tyneside. NOW ON SALE, 1/- 


An inspiring story of indus- 
trial revival in this North- 
East corner of England, 
illustrated by exclusive pic- 
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was this last talent that earned him his. promotions. 
Serjeant at twenty-three, Recorder of London at thj 
Chief Justice at thirty-five—he had a prodigious rise. And w 

cause of it was that his courage made him indispensable 

Whig practice of jury-packing was spreading lawlessness al 

London and beyond. A ruthless judge was Needed to HN 
an end to it, and he was found in Jeffreys. Re jo 

This was before the daY when constitutional Critics dy 
a clear line between the judicial and the executive id 
Jeffreys was appointed with a purpose, and he fulfilled + 
On the whole he fulfilled it decently, by the standards re 
time. Perhaps the best-known specimen of the justice fy 
administered was the trial of Richard Baxter. Mr. Schof 
points out that our sources for the report of this triat yy LORE 
purely partisan, and rather squeamishly refrains from Quote EUST 
more than a little. But not even the malice of the Cissenteg| 
has succeeded in painting Jeffreys as black as Macaulay woul 
have him. His remarks about Baxter are ‘rough and iMpolit: 
he allows himself to take judicial notice of many Notorng 
facts which a modern judge would have to overlook, jy 
neither the trial nor the sentence in any way resembled iy COM 
savage injustice that Baxter’s own friends had meted q 
under the Commonwealth. 

As for the Bloody Assize, which Mr. Schofield for sog, 
reason consistently designates in the plural, Jeffreys on thy 
occasion was sent on an unpleasant and mistaken task, Any 
monarch but James II would have hanged the ringleagy 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion and spared. the poor follower, ALA 
James spared the leaders and sent Jeffreys to hang the follower 
A judge, of course, has no say in deciding who must staj 
for trial before him. Jeffreys was faced with the duty ¢ 
trying several hundred men on capital charges of which thy 
were guilty beyond any vestige of a doubt. Some he acquitted, 
when the proof against them failed. At first the majority 
pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty”: but the evidence was so plain thy 
the trials were a matter of a few moments. It was left to the 
Whig lawyer, Pollexfen, to go among the prisoners to insinut 
that pleas of “‘ Guilty’ might earn a commutation of th 
sentence. Thereafter the assize became a massacre: by 
the blame, as Mr. Schofield rightly insists, must lie upon tk 
King who put these men on trial and not upon the Judge. 

There is one point about Jeffreys which is well brought ou 
in this book. Small infirmities may have profound effec: IL) 
and a recent novel suggested that the course of justice may 
deflected even by a boil on the judge’s behind. Jeffrey, 
throughout his career, suffered unspeakable agony from: 
stone in his bladder. In his day the courts did not adjoum 
they sat all day, and would continue a long case into the smi 
hours of the morning. It is small wonder that Jeffrey 
affliction gave an edge to his tongue, or that after twelve « 
fourteen hours of torture he would be glad of the solace if L J 
drink. Macaulay would have us believe that he was neve 
sober, and that he died of drink. The truth is that only hs 
immense ambition and sense of duty triumphed over a diseas 
that killed him at the age of forty-one. 

Thus it is that slowly and by patient work the vast fabrications 
of Burnet and his disciple are unravelled. Mr. Schofield ha 
done his work carefully and well. He is scholarly in RU 
handling of the material :. he writes agreeably. The books 
flavoured with a little Tory spice: but it is never unfair « 
lop-sided. It would indeed be hard to improve on Mr. Sco 
field’s portrait of Jeffreys as a man certainly no better than th 
times in which he lived, yet most unjustly blamed for tk 
stupid cruelties of the king his master. 

CHRISTOPHER Hopiovst. 
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COMPOSER MILITANT 


Gustav Mahler. By Bruno Walter. Translated from the Germit 
by James Galston. (Kegan Paul. 6s.) 
COMPOSERS, more than other kinds of artist, tend to be of ret 
ing, inactive disposition. The glaring exceptions are obvi 
Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Wagner. Each in his different way ¥ 
moved by the romantic spirit to fight for his own view of mus: 
in other ways besides that of notes. Mahler was the last 0: 
this line. No object is served by pretending that he was ™ 
the quintessence of the romantic artist; as Herr Walter sa 
‘A purely musical valuation will never be able to do justice a 
his work, which is also the history of his inmost self.” And — 
look at that fine, aggressive profile suggests the man of actiti 
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In England he has been, and continues to be, the object of; 
an obstinate misconception, chiefly owing to the fact that, for > 


some unknown reason, his music did not arrive in this island 
until the neo-classical revival had created a distaste for late 
romantic music. So that his symphonies are invariably dis- 
missed by English critics as verbose, ill-constructed, over- 
orchestrated and naively sentimental. Naturally there is some 
excuse for this view: the Second Symphony is indeed all those 


things—but then so (I venture to say) is the César Franck, © 


surely the worst symphony that ever won universal acclaim. 
The Fourth has had some slight success here, and few people 
have remained insensible to the heart-rending beauty of Das 
Lied von der Erde and the Kindertotenlieder, on the all too rare 
occasions when they have been allowed to hear them. But 
the Third, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh symphonies are virtually 
unknown here, while the Eighth and Ninth have had but one or 
two performances. 

Herr Walter’s book, then, is timely. One only wishes that 
it were twice as long and that he, who worked with the master 
for years, had written, instead of only a personal reminiscence, 
a full-length biography. For it is difficult, from so little data 
and so much that is mere vague panegyric, to distinguish the 
springs of action and of emotion, and their interrelation, in 
this passionate, tormented, man of saint-like artistic integrity. 
The spiritual scaffolding, however, emerges clearly enough : 
a religious character who never attained to conviction. ‘‘ For, 
such was his nature that, because of its inconstancy, he was 


unable to hold conquered spiritual positions.”? But Herr Walter © 


fails to give us the details of this struggle. The literary 
influences in Mahler’s life indeed afford us some help: 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer (not lasting), Goethe, Ho6lderlin, 
Jean Paul, Hoffmann (lasting). And in music, Schumann, but 
above all Mozart and Schubert. (The Wagnerian influence 
was superficial and affected only Mahler’s orchestration.) 
To the very end his music expresses the pathetic lyricism of the 
child lost amid the forces of nature, avid of safety, yet adven- 
turous and possessed of that power over the world which an 
obstinate purity of heart alone confers. Ata superficial hearing, 
his music may appear the essence of eclecticism (Wagnerian 
rhetoric, Schubertian minuets, pseudo-folk-song simplicity) ; 
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a“closer acquaintance reveals’a truly individual Sehius, j 
originality goes deeper than that implied by startling Peds 
or formal. innovations, and reaches us through de ae 
communication of some overwhelming, though never eg 
emotion—as in the last movement of the Ninth Symphop, 
and the first, second and last of Das Lied von der Erd> Pham 

Of Mahler the interpretative artist, Herr Walter Vouchsaf 
us a fuller,view. His energy; his abruptness, which ‘ " 
must have seemed ruder to Austrians than it would ney 
English people, who really delight in the sallies of Sir Th : 
Beecham and Sir Hugh Allen; the inspiring enthusi _ 

: : : : 14ST with 
which he directed the Vienna opera; his temperament as 
conductor’ and interpreter of other people’s music: H 
Walter was witness of all this and describes it deftly. Mahle 
seems to have considered opera predominantly from the 
dramatic point of view ; ‘this caused him to be much Criticised 
especially when it led to his choosing singers more for thei 
dramatic powers than for their voices ; and his “ editing ” of 
certain operas, with a view to making them more dramatically 
effective, laid him open to the same charge as that which has 
weighed upon Rimsky-Korsakoff for his version of Boris 
Godunov. Mahler was not the man to take anything lying down, 
and one gets the impression that the fur must have flown pretty 
freely in musical Vienna, during the years of his directorship of 
the opera ; yet there is no one who remembers those years who 
does not pay unstinting tribute to Mahler’s superb performanes, 
many of which were in the truest sense revelations. 

In one point only Herr Walter would seem to carry his 
panegyric too far: Mahler was quite obviously without re 
humour. This is not an indispensable quality, and men of 
Mahler’s type necessarily lack it, for it would dilute their 
passionate integrity. The stories which Herr Walter inevitably 
tells, in witness of the master’s humour, are merely embarrass- 
ing, being best described by that horrible word, droll. 

A great man, then; of whom Herr Walter has only told y 
enough to whet our appetites for more. But that, no doubt, 
was his object. EDWARD SACKVILLE Wést, 


FAITH IN ACTION 
My Life. By Angus Watson. (Nicholson and Watson. 12s, 6d) 


Tuer: still must be many of us whose childhood was fascinated, 
if not fashioned, by a strip of vivid portraiture called: Th 
Child—What Will He Become? ‘The modern palate, tickled 
by a subtler poster technique, may savour nothing quite s 
pungent, and certainly enjoys nothing quite so unequivocal 
as that double line of portraits depicting man’s ascent 
ard descent. No compromise was admitted. Either the 
infant was a top-liner, eventually prosperous and honoured, 
or he careered downhill to inevitable disrepute, according 
to whether he was appropriated by the powers of light or 
darkness. Here is the book of a top-liner. Without affecta- 
tion, without effort, and perhaps without intention, it is a 
modernised, human, more lively and altogether more polished 
version of our once familiar poster. And what a timely 
testament! In his own story Mr. Angus Watson pictures 
the successive stages of a full and happy life, hoping that it 
will be useful to some young readers “‘ who know little of 
a phase of life that is rapidly passing.’ Actually, he does 
much more. His book, which faithfully reflects his career, 
represcnts such a challenging virdication of that earlier 
training, that older way of life, as we shall not readily see 
provided in so clearly cut a fashion elsewhere. To those 
without personal acquaintance of such training, this essentially 
triumphant story may be the beginning of a revelation. 

Many chapters in Mr. Watson’s story are already widely 
known, if to somewhat different audiences. The vigour 
and scope of his business developments, for instance, must 
even now rank with the traditional romances of British com- 
merce ;, readers of his two earlier volumes are appreciatively 
aware of his alert and uplifting outlook on life, while it cam 
be said that his public services have brought him considerable 
recognition. Those phases are now linked, and details ate 
supplied in some very vital respects to present this pictufe 
of the evolution of a matured personality. 

This is more than a book of incidents, opinions and advent 
tures: it is a book of characters. At frequent intervals the 
author slips into the wings while he peoples the centre of the 
stage with the rich, homely, distinguished and not always 
unblemished personalities who have influenced him, either 
unwittingly or by design. During the opening chapters he 
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If you want articles accepted 


Start by choosing the 
right subject—editors 
want well-timed original 
contributions about in- 
teresting personalities. 
Look over the contents 
of the half-dozen fore- 
most periodicals and you 
will discover __ this. 
Chambers’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary gives the 
detailed biography of 
all celebrities, famous 
and infamous. You will 
never regret the pur- 
chase of this book. Each page holds a hundred 
fragments of interesting and unusual lore 
that, with development, will produce articles 
acceptable to any editor. 
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CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


CLOTH 15s. NET. HF. MOROCCO 30s. NET. 


“We have read many of the 
articles and can recommend 
them as models of proportion, 
correctness and judicious 
condensation.” 

—GLASGOW HERALD. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 38 Soho Sq., W.1 
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THE MIRACLE OF HAWORTH 


A BRONTE STUDY 
BY W. BERTRAM WHITE 


This is a very able and carefully considered biography of 
the Brontés which reveals erudition and scholarship. The 
book, which is undoubtedly one to be read and appreciated 
by all lovers of biography, is beautifully produced and 
contains many new _ illustrations. 12/6 net 


THINGS | CANNOT FORGET 


BY PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD, M.A., D.Lit. 


In this book of reminiscences Dr. Ballard gives an account 
of his experiences as a schoolmaster, an inspector, an 
examiner, a lecturer, and a writer. He has known many 
interesting people, some of whom he has described in his 
book, not because they are famous but because they are 
interesting. 8/6 net 


BOOKS FOR THE STORYTELLER 


BY MISS ELIZABETH CLARK 


“Tell us a story.” Everyone, at some time or another, has 
been asked this time-worn request and will appreciate the 
following titles by Elizabeth Clark, who is famous in {| 
ao and America as a teller of stories that children 
ove. 


STORIES TO TELL AND HOW TO TELL THEM, I 
MORE. STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM, 
THE TALE THAT HAD NO ENDING AND 
OTHER STORIES, TWENTY TALES FOR 
TELLING, TALES FOR JACK AND JANE. 

Each Volume 3/6 net | 
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ROUND THE WORLD AGAIN IN 


EIGHTY DAYS 


by Jean Cocteau 
Translated from the French by Stuart Gilbert. 
Jules Verne’s imaginary journey realised. Not 
the ordinary travel book but the kaleidoscopic 
impressions made on a lively writer as he 
follows the route of his childhood’s hero. 
7s. 6d. net. 






MARSHLAND ECHOES 


by S. L. Bensusan 
I ith an introduction by LORD-NOEL 
BUXTON. 
“Mr. Bensusan has done for Essex what 
Barnes and Thomas Hardy have done for 
Dorsetshire,” wrote Cunninghame Graham. 
Here are some more pen pictures of the Essex 
countryside. 


10s. 6d. net. 






CHARLES DARWIN 


by Geoffrey West 


For the first time, a full-length biography of 

the greatest Englishman of the nineteenth 

century has been written by a British author. 

It is the man rather than the scientist who 
claims most attention, 


15s. net. 





COMING INTO BEING 


AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES 
by M. F. Ashley-Montague 
IT ith an introduction by 

PROFESSOR MALINOW SKI. 
Dealing with the ignorance among native 
Australians of the relationship between inter- 
course and childbirth. Professor Malinowski 
writes: “ Every topic is treated with a clarity 
of vision and lucidity of style which will 
render the book attractive as well as useful 


to the layman and college student alike.” 
21s. net. 








SEX, CUSTOM, AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
A STUDY OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
PAGAN NATIVES 


by B. J. F. Laubscher, 
Senior Psychiatrist, Union Mental Service, 
Psveliatrist to the Juvenile, Criminal and 
Supreme Court, Cape. Town. 
The first full-length study of the psycho- 
pathology of a primitive people in relation to 
their cultural environment. 
21s. net. 
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is himself almost entirely behind the scenes, presenting. his 
childhood in a North Country village towards the end of the 
Victorian era; recounting with raciness and affection the 
quaint and sterling qualities of an older school of local chapel 
worthies, and paying tribute to the distinctive traits of the 
Northumbrian collier. Then, almost as soon as he reappears 
to make his bow as budding’ businessman with a company 


of grain and provision importers, we find he has adroitly 


set the stage for the introduction of one of the most remarkable 
mentors a ’prentice hand ever had even in the somewhat 
variegated school of business. The compelling, unscrupulous 
and engaging figure of ‘‘ Hector Macdonald” is drawn with 
sympathy and affection, although the exercise of simple 
discernment will prevent the’ reader: -from~- missing, in this 
unselfconscious: narrative, the signs of. that stability which is 
already too decidedly marked in his apprentice’s character 
to be obscured even by the overwhelming ‘‘ Macdonald.” 

How Mr. Watson matured as a businessman under the unfor- 
gettable leadership of W. H. Lever, later Lord Leverhulme, 
and rejected the tempting and tolerable certainties of a most 
lucrative post so that’-he’ might experiment. with his own 
enterprise, furnishes a story which’ambitious young people 
will not thumb without finding plenty to set their imagination 
racing. Its climax, as we are now aware, led to the rewards 
which courage and diligence deserve but do not always win 
unless they are backed by such sound judgement of men 
and opportunities as the author displayed throughout his 
affairs. His problems, his technique of management, his 
introduction of new features in business development and in 
the relations of master and men, are part of the romantic 
story of growth which increased a capital of £2,000 to two 
millions sterling. 

Interleaved with this account, for the book is happily free 
from strict bondage to the calendar, are chapters of a much 
more personal character. Mr. Watson tells of his church life with 
a simplicity free from any of the complacent manifestations 
of piety ; recounts his social experiments, his lifelong devotion 
to temperance principles, his experiences on the Bench, in 
politics, in War, and his impressions of, the distinguished 
figures he has met. His more intimate experiences are recounted 
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Many Sides 

‘THERE are people who keep no banking 
account, and there are those who merely keep — 
‘an account. To pay in one’s cheques or. 
dividénds, and to draw out for one’s needs, 

are right and obvious uses of a bank; these 

are first essentials. But, if a bank has kept 

step with the times and still retains its back- 

ground of a century’s tradition, it must at 

least have become many-sided. It is to 

popularize the many-sidedness of the West- 

minster Bank that a small booklet is issued 

named Thirty-nine Advantages, copies of 

which may be had at the counter of any 

branch office. 
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with taste and restraint, so that to those who un 
his outlook, what he will not say becomes More elog: 
by implication, and- his “ old-fashioned ” reserye is mi 
revealing than some of the vibrations of the ego laid 
by the wielders of modern psychological scalpels, be 
An American patriot once concluded a eulo ee 
land with this naiveté: “... And its aD * i. ee 
interesting and varied.” This book will inspire nth 
same single-eyed loyalty in many readers. For in litera te 
as in life, nothing succeeds like sincerity. This book is gj 
in purpose, and the straightforward simplicity of its — 
unassumingly reveals the character of a highly SUccessfi 
businessman who, far from following duties too narro 
conceived, has always responded to an inner rule ee 
has fashioned an individuality that commands Tespect an{ 
influences his fellows. In other words, he has striven tO take 
seriously what is plainly the indication of a teaching whic 
used the metaphors of the salt, the leaven, and the city set ¢, 
a hill. HAROLD BELLMAy, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 


A Bibliographical Tribute. By Bertha Coolidge Slade, (Con. 
stable. 42s.) fits A ’ 

MariA EDGEWORTH, then twenty-eight, began her Writing with 
Letters for Literary Ladies in 1795 ; she ended her literary career 
in 1848 with Orlandino, a story for children. In Mrs. Slade’ 
beautifully produced work, Maria’s work receives the exhaustive 
bibliographical attention which it merits in these days of a 
awakening interest among the bibliophiles in early children’; 
books and in early nineteenth-century editions. Mrs. Slag 
has delved deeply into bewildering problems of research, such 
as are presented by the history of Miss Edgeworth’s second 
work, The Parent’s Assistant and by the vicissitudes of the 
ten sections of Early Lessons ; and experts will admire the skil 
with which she has rescued from oblivion and presented the 
bibliographical facts regarding these once so successful attempts 
to combine amusement with instruction. The biographical 
introduction is excellent ; the extracts from Miss Edgeworth’s 
letters bearing on the various books are well chosen; and the 
prefatory paragraphs recover various historical details which 
exhibit most ~ interestingly the vital part which this write 
played in a period of transition in English literature. _ 

‘Miss Edgeworth’s masterpiece, and her only work that hus 
survived the passage of the last forty years, is Castle Rackren, 
a‘novel which will always hold its position, at least in Anglo 
Irish literature,-because in it the-Irish peasant, in the person 
of Thady the narrator, -is first ‘treated realistically. Cask 
Rackrent, unlike most of Maria’s writings, was without a 
educational purpose ; she said of the book that it represented 
the crazy manners of Irish squires before 1782, and neither of the 
two famous men, Scott and Turgenev, who were inspired by 
it, are authors of the “‘ improving ”’ kind.- She believed-that 
she had seen a great progress in Irish society in her lifetime, 
and lately I came across one of her unpublished letters to George 
Moore of Moore Hall, written in 1848, in which she referred 
with indignation to the current English propaganda against 
Irish landlords. She had herself prospered, as she deserved. 
For the copyright of Castle Rackrent she received £10; 
thirty-four years later she was able to give her brothers and 
sisters £600 from the copyright of the long-forgotten nove 
called Helen. 

Next to Castle Rackrent the most interesting literary pt 
duction recalled by Mrs. Slade’s book is the autobiography 
of that remarkable man, R. L. Edgeworth, Maria’s fathet 
After Edgeworth’s death Maria completed the work which 
was savagely attacked in the Quarterly as the confessions of 
bigamist and a man of disreputable life and thought. Iti 
true that Edgeworth besides being a philanthropist was vey 
uxorjous ; but, unlike most much-married men and, fot 
that matter, most philanthropists, he was a most successil 
father, becoming an object of worship to his large family. 
Before inheriting his Irish property he had known Roussel 
in France, and-been influenced by him; also he was the friend 
of all the English highbrows of the seventeen-sixties, the 
eccentric Thomas Day, the Darwins and the rest. His memos 
reveal a steady growth-in-wit and wisdom, and cause oft 
to wonder whether his’ interference may not have been mot 
beneficial to: his daughter’s-work than Mrs. Slade and othet 
writers upon Maria have supposed, J. M. Hone. 
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‘EH, lies buried 

“SE Me lies on 

= the wold 

his natn 

IS alway, 

_ the On an isolated peak of the Matopo hills is the last resting 

ripe pace of Ceci John Rhodes. He himself selected the’spot, calling it his 
iNcer as 

'S wr t “View of the World. 

SUCCessfi Around it a vast expanse of jumbled hills lies spread in 

Narrowly glovious panorama for hundreds of square miles, It is Southern Rhodesia 

le Which the real Africa!.. . the romantic land of Selous the hunter . . . the 

Pect anj , dream of Cecil Rhodes, 

N tO take whose name it bears. 

1g Which It is a land packed with 

TY Set on strange and inspiring 





-LMAN, sights. The mighty 
Victoria Falls—the Zim- 
babwe Ruins, whose 

(Co origin is still wrapped 
in mystery, the lush 

ing with country of the Eastern 

TY career MF districts now thrown open to travellers by the great Birchenough 

» Slade’s Bridge, vast game reserves . . . in fact, every square mile of this, the 

haustiye reql Africa, offers something of interest to the tourist. 

# of an Do you realise that this country which, forty years ago 

— took months to reach, is now within 5 days of London by air — two 

ch, such days from Capetown by train — after a restful fortnight at sea — 

second fo 12 hours from Beira, an East Coast port reached via the sunny 

Of the Mediterranean ? 

the skill “Travel in Southern Rhodesia’? is a booklet describing 

ited the Hin detail an actual holiday tour-— write now for a complimentary 


copy to the High Commission for Southern Rhodesia, Room 18, 
Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 




















For 10 Guineas 
you can own an Imperial. 


‘Good Companion 


The dependable portable typewriter 





Although it costs only 10 guineas (complete with 
carrying case) the ‘Good Companion’ typewriter 
has all the essentials of a standard machine . . . four 
bank keyboard . . . 2 colour ribbon. . . stencil 
switch . . . automatic ribbon reverse .. . right and 
left hand shift keys . .. back spacer ... and many 
other advantages. See the ‘Good Companion’ at 
your local typewriter dealers. Subscription 
payments are available. 





Write for literature to Imperial Typewriter Co. 
Leicester 


Lid. Ge ee® 
PBT A 
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London Showrooms : 85 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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(10; SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 
$s and 
‘ The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special 
novel cases for Trades. Admission: between the ages of six and 
eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age of departure, 
seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to them and they 
; ptde are supplied with an outfit. 
raphy GENEROUS GIFiS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations we 
. urgently invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, N 1:3» N MBERS 
ather. Major W. S. Wingate-Gray, M.C., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, 
hich Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
vie (Cox's & King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. |. 
of a Patron: Her Majesty Queen Mary, IR 3 po —. pong mn oo Beet, nem 
i 2 saa TR tel Cae eit af -¢n. Ces His fi blished July <ch, 1849. Some of hi 
Its Chairman: Field-Marshal KC laud Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.1, ante Gakie anim aon the “Oral aa Richard Focarel the 
very LM Adventures of Harry Richmond and Diana of The Crossways. 
for Quality still counts to-day—and with smoking, the 
sstul Pomsited Trustees critical modern will do well to note another famous 
‘ ea 
ily 1855 I gages ated number, Player's No. 3. It denotes a cigarette—mellow, 
~ gi full of flavour, famous for its super excellent quality. 
seal . 
: PLAIN OR 8 
rot PLAYER'S 
the Special 
: Moisture- 
10105 proof wrapping 
ensures Player's 
ont No. 3 being 
nore always In good 
r condition. EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
er 
65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 20 FOR 1/4 50 For 3/3 50 TINS (plain enly) 3/4 
. \ 2n4 
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-FICTION 


By KATE 


The First Lover. By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Lonely White Sail. By Valentine Kataev. (Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Mortal Storm. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber. 
| 7s. 6d.) 
The Antagonists. By Paul Hervey Fox. (Michael Joseph. 


s. 6d. 
The Man who Started Clean. By T.O. Beachcroft. (Boriswood. 
7s. 6d.) 

“He would not listen to me when I said that perfect form was 

a carcase and that art was only an empty vessel in which to pour 
the torrent of a man’s belief.” 
Miss Kay BOYLE, a most accomplished writer, is perhaps 
herself to some extent threatened by that air of deathliness 
which can now and then arise from too much formal power, 
and more than once in this new volume of short stories, The 
First Lover, one has an embarrassed, tiptoe sensation, as if in 
the presence of a_ beautifully laid-out corpse—everything 
arranged to perfection, flowers and lights, but no breath in the 
body on the bier. At least, Lydia and the Ring-Doves produced 
in this reader some such chill and unwillingness. There is a 
certain chill perhaps throughout the book—but a chill that 
ennobles on the whole, and arises from the writer’s strongly 
individualistic impression of decorum upon pain. For these 
two things together, in clash and pattern, are the stuff of her 
art, and one by one the beautiful, deliberate stories of this 
collection are economically spun to formalise in a clear and 
brilliant decoration this, that or the other human anguish. It 
is an excellent formula, made roomy and free by the author’s 
wit and even her broad sense of the comic—vide One of Ours ; 
illumined by her vivid interest in shapes and colours; and 
rendered particularly exciting by her power to make us take 
hold ourselves of each story’s unstaked values. There are 
fairy-tale clarities—in the title-story, for instance; there is a 
searching gentleness, as in Black Boy ; there is a master’s power 
to call up desolation, as in Art Colony. But the stories are 
uniform in their submission to a strongly marked sense of 
artistic decorum. ‘Too strongly marked perhaps, in so young a 
writer—but if so, how good a fault—this sober sense of form, 
this awareness of art as a “‘ vessel into which to pour the torrent 
of a man’s belief.’ The torrent flows here—belief in the 
isolated heart, the restless, civilised spirit, and the vessel holds 
it steadily, and does not break. It is useless, I suppose, to 
recommend such highly individualistic work to everyone, but 
where it does please it will remain with a kind of sober bright- 
ness in the memory. 

Valentine Kataev is an important Russian writer and, his 
English publishers tell us, “one of the few world figures 
now writing in Russian.” To be a world figure is a large 
undertaking and those who, like myself, do not know Kataev’s 
work will doubtless approach this novel with some excitement. 
Let me, therefore, warn all such that the present translation, 
though having a certain stumbling charm and naiveté, is bad, 
because it creates confusions about trifles and makes it necessary 
often to re-read passages which ought to flow quite simply. 
Indeed, one feels that that, in Russian, is probably the book’s 
great quality—a flowing simplicity of manner. It is a story of 
Odessa in 1905, the year of the first Russian Revolution, 
just after the mutiny of the cruiser ‘Potemkin.’ It deals mainly 
with two little boys, Petya, the son of a bourgeois, and Gavrik, 
a quick-witted proletarian child, who become involved in the 
escapes and adventures of a mutinous sailor, Rodion Zhukov. 
It begins beautifully with chapters describing the return of 
Petya with his father and little brother to Odessa, after a 
summer holiday on a farm. The mind and meditations of the 
nine-year-old boy are examined with great tenderness and 
humour, and indeed all through the book Petya, his baby 
trother and all his life and family are perfectly and charmingly 
rresented. The resourceful Gavrik is also a very real creation, 
but somehow, though so very manly and forthright, more 
conventional and less interesting than Petya. But the whole 
story, of the children’s gallant and sometimes accidental 
adventures, of their loyalty to the mysterious sailor, of the 
woes and excitements in Russian hearts in that year of struggle 
end hope—the descriptions of street fights, pogroms, terrorism, 
courage and poverty, mingled with bright pictures of domestic 
life, Easter fairs, street games, goby-fishing and all the complica- 
tions of Petya’s gambling—winding up with the sailor’s escape 
into safety, makes a book that is not only tender and charming, 


O’BRIEN 


but informative also along lines that will be new and refreshin 
for most English readers. 

In The Mortal Storm Miss Phyllis Bottome tells a very int 

7 ‘ : aaa et. 
esting story of a family tragedy in Munich in 1933. A 93 
medical student, daughter of a brilliant Jewish father wee 
done world service in tuberculosis research and of an aristocratic 
German mother, meets a peasant boy in the mountains and 
forms a friendship with him that ends in love. Hans is 
Communist, but Freya’s father and mother like him a 
approve of the friendship. Her stepbrothers, however and 
their friend Fritz, who is in love with Freya, oppose themselye 
hysterically to the association, and finally arrange for Hans 
to be shot just after he has escaped into Austria, Meantime 
also the Nazi hysteria has brought about the disgrace and attest 
of Freya’s father, Dr. Toller. All the bonds of an affectionat: 
and sensitive family are hopelessly broken, and the intelligence 
and courage of the two parents are helpless against the general 
tragedy. Dr. Toller dies in prison; Freya bears Hans’ child 
in his mother’s farmhouse in the mountains, and leaves jt 
there to depart to pursue her medical studies in America, 
Her mother, embittered but still full of sanity, stays in Germany 
with her Nazi sons. The author’s method is laborious in 
places, and a shade sentimental ; her dialogue is often windy 
and untrue ; but she kas a. marked sense of character and of 
values, and she knows Germany. Her Dr. Toller is a very 
gently and carefully-built character, her honest young heroine 
is attractive and real, and the story bears all the sad marks of 
being only too authentic. 

The Antagonists, by Paul Hervey Fox, can be recommended 
for its virtues of clear narrative, trim, plain writing, strong 
character-drawing and absence of sentimentality. The story, 
sketched out here, might seem ridiculous—of the mathematical 
genius in the dreary American college who, knowing nothing 
whatever about life outside his work, in middle life encounters 
a pleasant, unremarkable woman for whom he conceives the 
wildest possible infatuation, and who turns out to be a nympho- 
maniac, of his struggle first into love and away from his old self, 
then into shocking and brutalising knowledge and finally into 
degraded determination on lifelong vengeance and surrender 
to passion and hatred. It is fantastic, and it is not a Sunday 
School tale, but it is written with perfect coolness, in good 
English, and the author has a convincing way of creating 
character, even the character of a mathematical genius. It 
cannot be suggested for every library list, and beyond its 
unfussy competence it has no literary importance, but it is an 
entertaining and robust piece of fiction. 

The Man Who Started Clean is a novel which will, I think, 
prove very interesting to a great number of people, and which 
I therefore review in some anxiety as, despite its promising 
theme and gcod beginning, I confess I found it boring. 
It is the story of an ordinary, pleasant young man who, after 
an exciting day, containing a vivid dream of a girl he had 
once loved, a board meeting at which he is made chairman 
of a company, and a luncheon at which he quarrels with 
his fiancée, has a motor-car accident which leaves him 
restored to bodily health but without a vestige of human 
memory. He recalls nothing of physical, mental or spiritual 
life, and he is therefore at first apparently a lunatic. Buta 
brain specialist diagnoses what has happened, and he and 
the medical world generally are very much excited by th 
phenomenon of a fully grown creature who has to be taught 
everything about life as if he had just then left the womb. 
The specialist goes to work with a will to help this now blank 
personality to grow. And it does grow, quite successfully, 
but not—one reader thought—very entertainingly. Meantime, 
while the new Edmund stretches and finds himself, in simple 
life and turning from all his former activities, by a trick which 
the doctor planned memory suddenly reasserts itself and 
the old Edmund returns. But it is soon clear that this old 
Edmund knows nothing of the new one. Thereafter om 
Edmund alternates with the other with uncontrollable frequency. 
The problem is to link the two Edmunds, and this is done by 
the agency of Paula, the girl of the first dream. It is all very 
carefully written—and nothing is missed or left out—excepi 
that imaginative drive or passion which might have made! 
magnificent problem out of what is in fact only a neat piece 
of invention. 
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RRENT LITERATURE 


THE PASSING OF THE 
STEWARTS 


py Agnes Mure Mackenzie 

ny Mackenzie’s able sketch of Scot- 
«h history from the Covenant to 
Culloden (Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) will 
have @ novelty for English readers in 
that the author’s freedom from the 
yal Presbyterian bias enables her to 
. a to all parties. She rightly 
blames the tactless Charles for imposing 
the new prayer-book on the Scottish 
Church, but she also points out that the 
opposition to it was worked up by a 
fanatical minority, especially in Edin- 
burgh and the south-west. The bitter 
intolerance of this minority, far exceeding 
anything known in England, shocked 
Cromwell and his generals and accounted 
for the severity shown to them when 
they rebelled after the Restoration. 
The author’s account of the Revolution 
gttlement is equally sound, If the 
Bishops had not felt bound by their 
oaths of loyalty to James II they 
might well have gained William’s favour 
and thus been spared the persecution 
that followed. Whether the Episcopalians 
qumbered two-thirds of the nation is 
uncertain; it would be safer to say that 
they were in the majority, except in 
Lanark, Ayrshire and Galloway. The 
Jacobite rebellions, however, sealed 


their fate. 


A 100 YEAR HISTORY OF 
THE P. & O. STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
By Boyd Cable 


The P. and O. has by now become a 
recognised national institution, like 
Thomas Cook’s or Lyons’. Its history, 
a told in Mr. Boyd Cable’s book 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 10s. 6d.), 
isalso the story in little of the astonishing 
development of British shipping since 
the invention of the, steamboat. It 
reveals, too, the striking changes in the 
conditions of sea travel since 1837, 
when the little ‘Don Juan’ of 900 
tons and 320 horse-power claimed to 
be “the largest and most powerful 
steamship afloat . . . combining first- 
class Elegance with Comfort.”” By now 
that original fleet of six paddle-steamers 
has grown into the great P. and O. 
Group of six companies, which operate 
more than a million tons of shipping 
on all the seas of the eastern hemisphere. 
The fate of the P. and O. has always 
been linked with the development of 
the sea road to the East; the opening 
of the Suez Canal nearly proved its 
tun. But it survived this and other 
blows, chiefly by the aid of one or other 
of that series of remarkable men, 
ftom Anderson to Inchcape, who have 
devoted themselves to its service. Mr. 
Boyd Cable’s well-illustrated history 
has the usual features of a commemora- 
tve work; it is a painstaking if slightly 
Pedestrian account of an_ enterprise 
Whose barest facts make a fascinating 
story, 


THE BIBLE COMES ALIVE 
By Sir Charles Marston 
Skilled diggers since the War have 
added much to our knowledge of carly 
Palestine and Syria and confirmed in 


- Many details the historical narratives 


. the Old Testament. Sir Charles 
Marston, to whose liberality the Palestine 
archaeologists are greatly indebted, sum- 


























WINGED 
PHARAOH 


by JOAN GRANT 
10’6 Net 


* Quite definitely we think it is the most exciting 
and important book we have published.” 


The Publishers 


“The book is remarkable, whether from the 
point of view of scholarship or imagination. It 
recreates a lost civilisation.” 


The Observer 


“Tf you like, the book can be read as a tale, 
simple, gracious, enthralling, and bathed in 
light; and it should please thousands as such. ... 
The book is, as it were, clairvoyant, so clear, so 
sweet, so living are the pictures conjured; it 
reads like an unclouded dream, like something 
written when out of the body and brought back.” 


Ronald Fraser 


“WINGED PHARAOH is beyondall praise... . 
It is so wise, so beautiful; a flame of light in 
the darkness of our barbaric modern world. It 
should bring escape and hope and serenity of 
soul to thousands who once having read it will 
remember it with joy all their lives.” 

' Dennis Wheatley 
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marises in this volume (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) the general 
results achieved and gives a detailed 
account of the excavations at, Lachish 
and of the letters of about 600 B.c. in 
the Phoenician Hebrew script that have 
been found. Sir Charles is somewhat 
too resentful of the ‘“‘ Higher Criticism ” 
and too ready to accept the speculative 
theories of the late Professor Langdon 
and others. Our knowledge of pre- 
historic Western Asia is still fragmentary, 
and the guesses at truth, here accepted, 
may prove to be wrong. But Sir 
Charles’s chapters on Lachish are a 
definite addition to the stock of facts, 
and they are very fully illustrated. The 
Lachish letters, written in ink on pot- 
sherds in the time of Jeremiah, are a 
really exciting discovery. 


NO OTHER WHITE MEN 
By Julia Davis 

In 1804 Jefferson decided that it was 
time he knew the sort of country there 
was in the unknown North-West. He 
sent an expedition to follow the Missouri 
to its source and if possible cross the 
watershed, find the head-waters of 
the Columbia river and so down to the 
Pacific coast. Meriwether Lewis (Jeffer- 
son’s secretary) and his boyhood friend 
William Clark were joint leaders of the 
expedition. They both kept careful 
journals and Miss Davis has made of 
this material a first-rate juvenile adven- 
ture story (Murray, 6s.). And fine 
material it is: ‘‘one of the greatest 
friendships in history,’ redskins, bears 
and buffaloes, the faithful Indian woman 
who saved many a critical situation, the 
hunting for food, the discovery of rivers 
and of the Rocky Mountains, which 
they were the first white men to see and 
cross. It was in every way a tremendous 
achievement. They accomplished in 
every detail what they set out to do, 
without the loss of a single life, thanks 
to the tact and courage of Lewis and 
Clark in dealing with hostile Indians. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURE 
By Lord Baden-Powell 


The Chief Scout here records incidents 
and impressions of his recent trip round 
Africa. He is writing for Scouts and 
other ‘‘ young creatures ’”’ in the hope 
that they will be encouraged to 
travel themselves. African Adventure 
(Pearson, §s.) will no doubt delight 
Scout readers. The picture of Africa 
it presents is very much a story-book 
one: Africa by the jolly glow of the 
camp-fire. There is no need to say that 
Lord Baden-Powell has complete com- 
mand of the art of appealing to youth, 
He knows how to be boyish without 
josing his dignity and authority, how 
to mix fun and seriousness, when to 
instruct and when to amuse. Whether 
one approves or not of the ideals of the 
Scout movement, which impregnate 
every page, it is impossible to deny that 
most boys would appreciate a-present of 
this book. 


IN SEARCH OF THE 
MAHATMAS OF TIBET 


By Edwin G. Schary 


Mr. Schary is a young Californian 
who became convinced that the truth 
about lifz was te be learnt from the holy 
men of Tibet. He was not sure who 
these wise men were, or where they 
lived, but, he thought, if he made a 


pilgrimage through the heart of Tibet 
he would find them and learn from them 
the secrets of the universe. His book 
(Seeley, Service, 15s.) is, so far as the 
specific object of his wanderings was 
concerned, a record of failure. But of 
failure on the part of ‘Tibet rather than 
the author, whose sincerity and per- 
sistence in the face of almost unbelievable 
hardships seem beyond question. Three 
times he worked his way from San 
Francisco through India and Kashmir, 
but only once succeeded in crossing the 
Tibetan border for any distance. On 
foot, depending on the charity of the 
natives for food, he crossed the plateau 
looking for the elusive Mahatmas—a 
journey which nearly killed him. He 
met with hostility, indifference and 
meagre charity, but scarcely a sign of 
occult wisdom. His failure will have 
taught him more perhaps than all the 
Mahatmas in the world could have done. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
LEISURE 


By Joanna Field 


In this book (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d.) the author continues the experi- 
ments in self-examination which she 
began in A Life of One’s Own. The aim 
of her investigations is to be able to 
call her life her own, in the sense that 
she believes that by knowing more 
about the workings of her subconscious 
she can gain more control over her mind ; 
she finds, for example, that by tracing 
to their source various obscure and 
apparently disconnected images which 
haunted her disturbingly, and by 
revealing their interrelations to herself, 
she found herself no longer worried 
by them. Her book makes no very 
original contributions to psycho-analysis, 
for she works along lines already well 
defined, and the discoveries which 
she makes about herself are not par- 
ticularly unusual. But she writes 
lucidly, she has an exceptionally high 
gift for recollecting the significant details 
of her experience, and it is interesting 
to observe someone indefatigably, and 
for her own purposes most usefully, 
putting into practice methods of self- 
analysis which might with profit be 
more generally applied. She weaves 
together quotations from her diaries, 
experiments in association of ideas, and 
passages in which apparently discon- 
nected images of fear or desire are 
correlated, until she has built for herself 
a tolerably comprehensive notion of 
how her subconscious mind works. 


TOWARDS ANGKOR 
By H. G. Quaritch Wales 


Dr. Wales is Field Director of the 
Greater-India Research Committee, and 
in the course of his official duties he 
has travelled extensively in particularly 
remote and unexplored parts of the 
continent. He has examined the over- 
land route via the Malay Peninsula 
by which Indian culture travelled to 
the Pacific, and has investigated many 
relics of the original Hindu art which 
preceded and led up to the vast edifices 
of Angkor. He tells of his experiences 
and expounds the theories about the 
development of Hindu art, and of the 
effect of the civilisation of India on 
the neighbouring cultures of Bali, Burma 
and Java which his explorations have 
suggested to him. His book (Harrap, 
12s. 6d.) is excellently illustrated with 
photographs of statuary and ruined 
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THIRTY THOUSAND Mig 
FOR THE FILMS 


By Natalie Barkas 


Mrs. Barkas was a mem 
Gaumont-British unit which mae 
Indian scenes for Soldiers Three ang 
African scenes for Rhodes of Afric 
In this book (Blackie, 10s. 6d.) she tel; 
all about the fun they had. If fun j 
too flippant a word to describe th 
activities of a film-unit in the Khyber 
Pass and the Rhodesian bush it is the 
author’s fault for writing about it i 
such a light-hearted way. She hy 
produced a very readable book, om. 
sidered either as a_travel-book or ; 
behind-the-scenes story. The technigj 
details of the planning and taking ‘of 
shots of border fighting in India and 
the Matabele war would be interesting 
however written. But Mrs. Barky 
writes with the same cool impudeng 
with which dignified British army offices 
and unimaginative—and often extremely 
rude—soldiers were coaxed into dressing 
up and acting warfare with the vey 
tribesmen they often have to deal with 
more seriously. She admits that, as i 
usual in the film industry, much of th 
work was wasted. Her account of it 
deserves a better fate. 


ST. PETER 


By Francis Underhill, DD. 


The Bishop-designate of Bath and 
Wells has produced in St. Peter (Cen- 
tenary Press, 7s. 6d.) a very full and 
readable study of one of the mos 
significant of Christian characters. Few 
things encourage the ordinary and 
faulty Christian so much as the fact 
that the greatest religion upon earth 
has done some of its mightiest works by 
means of obviously imperfect characters. 
Neither St. Peter nor St. Paul can have 
appeared to their contemporaries t 
possess many of the attributes 0 
holiness; and of the two, Peter, the 
disloyal friend, seems a less probable 
ornament for the Church than Paul, the 
honest and fanatical persecutor. The 
story of these two men, even in the 
fragmentary form in which we possess It, 
is a standing reproach to our superficial 
estimates of human _ personality. As 
regards the Prince of the Apostles, Dr. 
Underhill’s book will help many readers 
to revise that estimate and appreciate 
the paradox by which Christ called th 
most apparently unstable of his fol- 
lowers a “rocky man.” The book i 
moderately conservative in the us 
which it makes of the New Testament, 
and justifies its various positions by 
quotations from such modern _ theo 
logians as the Bishop of Derby and the 
late Canon Streeter. An outstanding 
merit is the evident knowledge @ 
Palestinian life and scenery which per 
vades the whole work, and which givés 
a fresh and living quality to ™ 
descriptions of Gospel scenes. 
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The whistle starts the first game of the season. Lead- 
ing his side as he did in the Spring he takes the op- 
posing backs by surprise and slams the ball into the 
net before the game is a minute old—the first goal 
scored in the season. 

What a Golden Moment it must be for him! But even 
he cannot smoke a better tobacco at a shilling an 
ounce than Cut Golden Bar.—But it must be Wills’s! 
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2 oz. vacuum tin 


UT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 20z. Pocket Vacuum Tins and loz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM 
in 20z. Vacuum Tins and loz. Packets 
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The Motor Show 





SECOND REVIEW-_BETTER CARS FOR 1933” 


ALTHOUGH this year there are even fewer novelties in design 
or construction at the Motor Show, there is no doubt that 
the general average of excellence for 1938 will be higher than 
it has been for a good rhany years. Real value for money, 
which is intrinsic as well as practical worth, is more obvious 
than at any show before. Prices are at much the same level 
as last year, but you certainly get more for your money— 
more in comfort, more in power and more in speed. Com- 
pared with the best of any year since motoring became general, 
what Earl’s Court shows us in that gaunt hall is at least twice 
as good. 

The chief exhibitors of this country and of the Continent 
display a marked conservatism, always a quality valued above 
all others by the experienced buyer. There are always changes 
in appearance—some good, some unfortunate (it is a craze 
specially noticeable in the Americans for which I can see 
no practical reason—if your 1937 car is a success, why make 
it unrecognisable in 1938 ?)—and here and there the adoption 
or abandonment of this or that system. One or two makers 
have, for example, either dropped the pre-selective gear box 
altogether or offer the normal kind as an alternative; others 
have given up overhead valves for side valves or taken up 
Overhead camshafts in place of the push-rod scheme; _ but 
on the whole tried and proved ideas hold the field. There 
is nothing quite so good for business. 

Here are some cars and some of their features. that should 
not be missed in this practical show : RovER (Stand 87), which 
is an outstanding example of what I have just said. Practically 
no change of any kind has been made except in body work 
and smaller details in the design of this excellent British car. 
The Ten and Twelve Fours and the Fourteen and Sixteen 
Sixes are shown together with the Twenty Sports saloon, 
the prices ranging from £255 to £425. A new and improved 
clutch has been fitted to all models. 

Ro.is-Royce.—The four cars shown are two Phantom III 
12-cylinder models and two 25/30-h.p. models. The larger 
cars are a seven-seated Pullman limousine and the special 
sedanca. There is no outstanding novelty to be reported in 
the design of these two models, and they are, generally 
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speaking, unchanged from last year. The exhibit in wr: 
the coach work is by Hooper, Barker, Thrupp and Whi 
and Windover is decidedly impressive, the four bodies, wi. 
include the owner-driven saloon, being very fine cxampl 
the British coach-builder’s art. Morris are showing oe 
range of their models from the 8-h.p. to the Twen eh 
The principal change in the design of the new Morris 
all the models except the Eight now have overhead 
engines, a four-speed silent helical gear box with synchromsh 
second, third and fourth, modifications which apply a: 
the 14-h.p. 6-cylinder and the 25-h.p. 6-cylinder. A snes" 
attractive exhibit is the 12-h.p., which has a new type of bj 
with the luggage compartment having a capacity of Oe 
cubic feet. A feature I admired particularly was a large . 
hole, which runs the whole width of the body below the ing. 
ment board. WOLSELEY’s (62) only innovation is the adoptio 
of what is known as the ‘“‘ phased ” suspension. These can 
are worth careful inspection for their excellent body accom. 
modation with the wide seats and wide doors. Tatpors (5) 
now number only three models, the 3$-litre which is shown x 
a sports saloon and a drop-head foursome coupé; the ney 
3-litre with the same sort of coach work; and the Ten, th 
particularly attractive small car which here is fitted with saloo, 
tourer and drop-head coupé bodies. q 

On the DAIMLER stand (85) the new Fifteen is the car 
special interest, being the first of its type to have independey 
front-wheel suspension. It is shown in two saloon forms, in 
both of which there is considerably more body space than befor 
owing to the increased wheelbase and the still more forwanj 
position of the engine. A car that attracted me a good de 
was the light Straight-8 sports saloon costing a thousand 
guineas, for which 90 miles an hour is claimed. 

HuMBER show eight models completely representing th 
new series which, by the way, is entirely 6-cylinder. Th: 
12-h.p. 4-cylinder Humber has now been dropped out of the 
programme. The new Humbers are the 20-h.p. Snipe ani 
the Sixteen. The new Snipe is a promising car with sever 
interesting features such as the removable exhaust vale 
seat, the aluminium cylinder head and the damper-controlled 
crankshaft. The Sixteen is a smaller edition in most respects 
and, at £330, is likely to attract a good deal of attention. 

ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY.—There is only one important chang 
in the design of the new Armstrong-Siddeleys, the thre 
machines being the 25-h.p., the 17-h.p. and 14-h,p., all of 
them 6-cylinders. The new departure is what is called th 
“‘balanced”’ drive, which is in effect the suppression of the 
traditional fly wheel and the use of the weight of the revolving 
parts in the self-changing gear box as the needed steadying 
influence. The cars displayed are 25-h.p. limousine, pric 
£745, a 25-h.p. ‘‘town and country ” saloon at £595, a 25-hy. 
Atalanta saloon at £625, a 17-h.p. enclosed drive limousin 
at £585, a 17-h.p. touring saloon at £475, a 17-h.p. coach-buil 
saloon at £475, a 17-h.p. six-windowed saloon at £395 and 
a 14-h.p. six-windowed saloon at £320. This array of coach 
work is certainly one of the most attractive in the Show, the 
finish and line of the bodies being exceptionally pleasing. 

Do not miss MERCEDES (116). For most people the interesting 
model is the 14-h.p. 4-cylinder with a very attractive ope 
body. Like the larger Mercédés, it is fitted with what is called 
a ‘‘ swing” rear axle, which means that it is independently 
sprung on all four wheels. Everybody who likes fine workman- 
ship and cars that are built for the very few will admire the 
8-cylinder super-charged model, a pleasant car that develops 
180 h.p. at 340 revolutions. Old motorists will be particularly 
pleased with this if only because the extremely distinctive type 
of Mercédés radiator, dating back more years than you would 
believe, has been retained and still looks, as always, up to the 
minute. The price of the open car shown is £2,250. 

At the Albert Hall, as usual, Forp’s have one of their special 
sorts of shows in which you may see not only every kind o 
Ford that is built but receive all kinds of instruction in theit 
build and in your own reactions to the unexpected on the road. 
The Ford Ten open car now costs £162 10s., the 2-do0t 
saloon costing £150. The principal things of the exhibition 
are naturally the two V.8’s, the 22-h.p. and the 30-h.p., which 
are sold with decidedly improved body work at £240 and £260. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompamed by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adv 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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